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Passenger-Carrying FREIGHTERS 
Are The Secret of Low Cost Travel! 
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Bargain Paradises of the World 
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where even today you can live for a song? 
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i few months at home if you've dreamed of taking time out for a 
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In any case, when it can ce little as $24.50 from the U. S. border to 


reach some of the world’s Ba -aradises. it’s time you learned how much 


you can do on the money you got. Send now for Bargain Paradises of the 
World. P: $1.50. Use ipon to order 


Round the World on a Shoestring 


If you know the seliom-advertised ways of 
lon't need fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You could spend $500- 
$1000 on one-way luxury steamer to Buenos Aires—but do you know you 
can travel all the way to Argentina through colorful Mexico, the Andes, Peru, 
ete. by bus and rail for just $139 in fares? 
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There are two ways to travel—like a tourist 
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who spends a lot, or like a 
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er, who knows all the ways to reach his destination economically, com- 


fortably, and while seeing the most 

Norman Ford's big new guide How to Travel Without Being Rich gives 
vou the traveler’s picture of the world showing you the lower cost, comfort- 
ible ways to practically any part of the world. Page after page reveals the 


ship, rail, bus, airplane and other routings that save you money and open 
the world to you, 


What do you want to do? Explore the West Indies? This is the guide 
that tells you how to see them like an old time resident who knows all the 
tricks of how to make one dollar do the work of two. Visit Mexico? This 
is the guide that tells you the low cost ways of reaching the sights (how 76¢ 
takes you via 8-passenger automobile as far as those not-in-the-know pay 
$5.60 to reach). Roam around South America? Europe? Any other part of 
the world? This is the guide that tells you where and how to go at prices 
you can really afford. 


If you've ever wanted to travel, prove now, once and for all, that travel 
is within your reach. id now for How to Travel Without Being Rich. It’s 
1 big book, with over 75,000 words, filled with facts, prices, and routings, and 


it’s yours for only $1.50. Even one little hint can save you this sum several 
times over 


Special Offer: all three books above—Travel Routes Around the 


World, Bargain Paradises of the World, and Kow to Travel Without 
Being Rich—for $3. 


Will Your Next Vacation Really Be 
Something to Talk About? 


The surest way to guarantee a new, different d excit 
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Where to Retire or Vacation 


at what look like prewar prices 
—and where no one ever heard of nerves or worries 
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These Are America’s Own Bargain Paradises 


Norman Ford's new book Off-the-Beaten Pati 


names the really low cost 
Florida retirement and 


acationing towns, the best values in Texas, the South- 
west, California, the South and East, Canada—and a dozen other areas which 
the crowds have not vet discovered. 


—Fabulous places like that undiscovered region where winters are as warm 
and sunny as Miami Beach's yet costs can be two-thirds less. Or that island 
that looks like sea or air triy 
to get beautiful spots all 


in-a-hurry overlook (so 


Hawaii yet is 2,000 miles nearer (no expensive 
there). Or those many other low cost exquisitely 
over the United States and Canada which visitors 
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Every page of Off-the-Beaten Path opens a different kind of vacationing or 
retirement paradise which you can afford—places as glamorous as far-off 
countries yet every one of them located right near at hand. Like these: 

@ France's only remaining outpost in this part of the world—completely 
surrounded by Canadian territory ... or a village more Scottish than 
Scotland . .. or age-old Spanish hamlets right in our own U. S., where no 
me ever heard of nervous tension or the worries of modern day life. 
Resort villages where visitors come by the score, so you 
people . . . (but they never come by the 
crowd you out), 


always meet new 
thousands to rate pres or 
@ That remarkable town where a fee of 3¢ a day gives you an almost endless 
round of barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck suppers, smorgas- 
bord dinners and a fine arts program. That southern island first discovered 
by millionaires who had all the world to roam in... and now their 
Ways are open to anyone who knows where to find them. 
You read of island paradises aplenty in the United States and Canada, of art 
colonies (artists search for picturesque locations where costs are low!), of 
as with almost a perfect climate or with flowers on every side. Here are the 
U.S.A.-brand Shangri-Las made for the man or woman who's had 
enough of crowds. Here, too, are unspoiled seashore villages, tropics-like 
islands, and dozens of other spots just about perfect for your retirement or 
vacation at some of the lowest prices you've heard of since the gone-forever 
prewar days. They're all in the United States and Canada, and for 
measure you also read about the low-cost paradises in Hawaii, the 
Islands and Puerto Rico. 


hide- 


good 
Virgin 


Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way to 
freedom from tension and vacation or retirement you ean really afford. About 
106,000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet it costs only $2. 
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Mail to 

HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 28 Duke St., 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


| have enclosed $. check or money order). 
Please send me the ‘books checked below. You will refund my money 
if | am not satisfied. 


|} TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD—(the traveler’s directory 
of passenger- carrying freighters). $1. 
BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD. $1.50. 
HOW TO TRAVEL WITHOUT BEING RICH. $1.50. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Travel Routes Around the World, Bargain 
Paradises of the World, and How to Travel Without Being 
Rich—all three ($4 value) for $3. 

WHERE TO VACATION ON A SHOE STRING. $1. 

OFF-THE-BEATEN PATH 
dises. $2. 


SPECIAL OFFER: All five books listed above for only $5. 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER: What is she 
looking at? A model of a hyper- 
bolic paraboloid, says the young 
miss, and if you don’t know what 
that is, you’re just not acquainted 
with the mathematics program in 
today’s schools. Not only does 
she know what it is; she made it 
herself. Photo by Carl Purcell. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


1QYOO 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


Stimulating study un- 
der renowned scholars” 
and scientists 


Lecture series by emi- 
nent authorities 


Summer-long creative 
arts program 


Mountain recrea- 
tion pleasures in the 
magnificent Rockies. 


Living accommodations 
in handsome University 
residence halls. 


1960 SUMMER SESS!IO 
1960 SUMMER SESSION 


Plan your summer to in- 
clude one or more of the 
following terms: 


Full Summer Session— 
June 17 - August 26 


First Five-Week Term— 
June 17 - July 22 


The Four-Week Curriculum 
Workshop— 
June 27 - July 22 


First Three-Week Term— 
July 54 July 22 


Second Three-Week Term— 
July 25 - August 12 


Second Five-Week Term— 
July 25 - August 26 
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Dean of the Summer Session 
McKenna | 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 


Please send Summer Session 
Bulletin 


Name 
Street Address 
7 me £ | 


State 


MAIL TODAY! 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


UNIVERSITY OF 


OUR READERS 
WRITE 


@ This feature of the JouRNAL is 
an open forum for tts readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


The High Cost of Teaching 

REGARDING Carol Eldridge’s [‘To- 
day’s Teacher Series,” September Jour- 
NAL] love of teaching, I hope she soon 
learns to love it enough to make it a 
profession; then she may learn to re- 
gard adequate compensation as neces- 
sary to good teaching. 

I do not want a Cadillac I do 
want to continue paying for my NEA 
Life Membership, National Council 
for the Social Studies membership, 
American Historical Association mem- 
bership, American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science membership, As- 
sociation for Student Teaching mem- 
bership, Phi Delta Kappa membership, 
Pi Gamma Mu membership, and Kap- 
pa Delta Pi membership. I do want to 
attend conventions, purchase books, 
and afford the theater once in a while. 

P.S. I too love teaching, children, 
Mother; I hate sin, communists, 
and unprofessional teachers; I am a 
nasty person. 

—MARSHALL J. 
social 


and 


LAFORET, director of 
studies, Algonquin Regional 
School District, Northboro, Massachu- 
setts. 


Couth and Ept 


You asked for it. 
Notebook” 
vited 


Your “Editor's 
[November JouRNAL] in- 
readers to report instances of 
where your slip is showing. We oblige. 
Page thirteen employs the non-word 
“flammable.” Are you burned up? 

—B. FE. BERGESEN, JR., Personnel Press, 
Inc., Princeton, New Jersey. 

@ Not even scorched. Webster sides 
with us: “flammable, adj. Capable of 
being easily ignited; . . . preferred by 
ee ee 
of possible 
prefix in 


. inflammable because 
misinterpretation of the 
.”—EDITOR. 

# I am quite gruntled with drop- 
ping prefixes and think it the couth 
thing ‘to do. You should be demned 
for the ept manner in which you jure 
the language.—B. E. B. 


Dirty Business? 


“Po.itics Plus You Equals Better 
Government” [November JOURNAL] 


was fine. Many teachers and adminis- 
trators feel that politics is a dirty busi- 
ness and do not realize that teachers 
might be influential 
clean. 

—HENRIETTA SHOWALTER, Bakersfield, 
California. 


in keeping it 


Of Text and Tapioca 


In all my reading your 
magazine, I have never read an article 
by a high-school teacher on his “sub- 
ject” that didn’t sound like a trivial 
moral uplift paper by a dull sopho- 
more in education. 

You people write for literate high- 
school seniors . in fact, for not so 
literate ones. This is not bad per se, 
but it is boring. There seems to be 
nothing your writers really stand for. 
\ kind of tapioca-pudding goo is 
worked into any and all topics. 

Yours for backbone and realism. 

—PAUL KUESTNER, high-school teach- 
er, Kent, Ohio. 


years ol 


Another Man’s Opinion 


Your magazine is looking 
reading better, and being 
the time. Congratulations. 

—HOBART H. BELL, Ohio 
Association, Columbus. 


better, 
better all 


Education 


Ulcerative Claim-itis 


It has been one and one-half years 
since the big breakthrough on tax de 
ductions for educational expenses and 
I am curious to know how things are 
progressing. As one who has suffered 
that special brand of frustration that 
the Internal Revenue dispenses, I get 
the impression that it wants me to earn 
my claim by writing letters, filling out 
more forms, and having conferences. 

—RICHARD F. BURNS, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

* To see how things are progressing, 
watch for the article on income tax in 
next month’s JOURNAL. 


(Continued on page 5) 
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For Your Information 


NEA President, W. W. ESHELMAN 

Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 

Assistant Executive Secretary for Infor- 
mation Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD 

NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1960 NEA convention: 
Los Angeles. 

American Education Week—Nov. 6-12. 
Theme: Strengthen Schools for the 60's.’ 

NEA membership, May 31, 1959: 667,120. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 65-70, 320. 

NEA platform and resolutions: 
book, pages 47-60. 
- departments: Handbook, pages 114- 
oi. 

NEA committees, commissions, council: 
Handbook, pages 88-113 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 290-296. 


June 2-July 1. 


Hand- 
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NEWS and TRENDS 


‘Opposition to NDEA Affidavit Grows 


> Critical reaction to the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 became increasingly voluble on at least two 
counts as 1959 drew to a close: the antisubversive af- 
fidavit required of student beneficiaries and Congres- 
sional designation of the purposes for which federal 
funds allotted under the terms of the Act are to be 
spent. 


At least eight colleges and universities, including 
Harvard and Yale, have announced that they will 
no longer accept federal funds for student loans so 
long as they are made contingent upon mandatory 
disclaimer of subversive intent. Oberlin College, sup- 
porting earlier faculty and student-body objections 
to the affidavit requirement, announced that it would 
return two uncashed loan-fund checks totaling $68,146, 
allotted to Oberlin but “frozen” there pending pos- 
sible Congressional revision of the NDEA. 


A spokesman for the Office of Education informed 
the NEA Journat, as of November 24, 1959, that “of 
the seventeen institutions which have officially or un- 
officially withdrawn from the program, or which have 
officially or unofficially indicated that they have not 
participated in the program because of the oath and 


affidavit provisions, four are participating in other 
programs in NDEA.” 


During the same week, the American Council on 
Education restated its opposition to the antisub- 
versive affidavit in a five-point resolution from its 
Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to 
the Federal Government. 


President Eisenhower told a news conference on De- 
cember | that he consideréd a standard oath of alle- 
giance as sufficient and had not particularly liked the 
non-communist affidavit requirement when the NDEA 
was originally passed. 


Too specific pinpointing of federal support of edu- 
cation under the terms of the NDEA precipitated a 
lively discussion in Boston at the annual meeting of 
the Council of Chief State School Officers. Viewpoints 
were presented by Finis E. Engleman, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, and Congressman John E. Fogarty (D-R. L.), 
chairman of the House subcommittee on appropria- 
tions, which handles federal appropriations for edu- 
cation. Dr. Engleman, who was critical of the NDEA 
type of legislation, favored broad grants from the fed- 
eral government to be applied by the states themselves 
to any educational purpose authorized by the states 
according to their own needs. 
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Representative Fogarty, who said he was proud of 
the NDEA legislation, defended special or categor- 
ical federal grants for purposes defined by Congress 
with the hope of stimulating state and local action in 
these defined areas. He expressed the belief that the 
NDEA represented the only kind of assistance to edu- 


cation Congress is likely to enact in the immediate 
future. 


NEA Amplifies Federal Support Stand 


> A statement made by NEA Executive Secretary 
William G. Carr after a meeting of NEA’s Legislative 
Commission explains in more comprehensive detail 
than ever before the Association’s stand on federal 


support for education of the type incorporated in the 
Murray-Metcalf Bill. 


Unanimous endorsement of this statement was record- 
ed by the National Association of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations at its annual meeting Novem- 
ber 17-18 in Washington, D.C. 


The statement points out that “the basic principles 
embodied in the Murray-Metcalf Bill have been de- 
veloped and appréved by the responsible officers of 
the Association and twice reaffirmed by almost unani- 


mous votes of the Representative Assembly of the 
NEA.” 


Outlining why the teachers of America believe in 
this kind of broad-purpose legislation, the statement 
Says, in part: “A number of so-called ‘compromise’ 
proposals for federal aid for schools have been ad- 
vanced. These proposed ‘compromises,’ in the opin- 
ion of the NEA, would not be compromises on detail 
but would be major sacrifices of fundamental prin- 
ciples. . . . The Association has carefully assessed the 
major financial needs of the schools. It is clear that 
large sums of federal funds must be made available 
in a way that will strengthen state and local control 
of schools. In the opinion of the NEA, to acquiesce to 
the proposed narrow and meager ‘compromises’ 
would be to accede to temporary or emergency ex- 
pediences of the moment that would in the long run 
weaken state and local control of schools.” 


Dr. Carr said, in summarizing his statement, “In the 
unlikely event that the Administration debt service 
or similar proposal for school construction comes to a 
vote in either house of Congress, the National Edu- 
cation Association will urge that it be defeated.” 


He said that if a bill providing federal grants only 
for school construction comes to a vote in either 


house, the NEA will urge that it be amended to in- 
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clude teachers’ salaries with freedom of choice to the 
states to decide priorities. 


“If no satisfactory school support bill embodying the 
principles of the Murray-Metcalf Bill is enacted by 
the next session of Congyess,’”’ Dr. Carr concluded, 
“the Association will endeavor to make this matter a 
major issue in the political campaign of 1960 so that 
the American people may again express their man- 
date for enactment of such legislation in 1961.” 


Conant on High Schools 


> First and foremost among the essentials for a 
good public high school is a good school board, said 
James Bryant Conant, president emeritus of Harvard 
University, speaking in New York before the Adver- 
tising Council. He continued: “A good school board 
will pick a first-rate superintendent who, in turn, will 
choose a first-rate principal, and these men, with the 
backing of the school board, will see to it that a good 
teaching staff is continually recruited and provided 
with stimulating leadership.” All this presupposes, 
he said, a school large enough to provide the diversity 
of good teaching required and money enough to hire 
the teachers. 


A good school board, according to Dr. Conant, “is 
composed of intelligent, devoted citizens who have no 
other interest than seeing to it that the schools under 
their control are as good as the financial situation 
will allow.” Intelligent school-board members, he said, 
“realize the difference between the policy-making 
function of a lay board, the professional responsi- 
bilities of the administrative officers,” and the instruc- 
tional résponsibility of the teachers. 


American Legion Resolution 


» The American Legion at its national convention in 
Minneapolis approved a resolution submitted by its 
committee on child welfare which states, in part: “The 
American Legion wholeheartedly subscribes to the 
proposition that every educational facility should be 
provided for the fullest development of the mental 
resources and technical skills of our people. It believes 
that curriculum study should be stimulated; that 
teacher preparation should be strengthened; that 
teachers’ salaries should be improved; that testing and 
guidance programs should be extended and under- 
girded; that physical facilities for instruction should 
be expanded and bettered; that maximum intellectual 
opportunities should be provided for all students com- 
mensurate with capacity to absorb and apply irrespec- 
tive of financial resources of the student or his family.” 


School-Bond Sales Report 


> At a time of continuing classroom shortages and 
increasing school enrollments, sales of school-bond 
issues for construction are suffering a marked de- 
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cline. This “unfortunate downward trend through- 
out the country,” according to Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Flemming, indicates _re- 


duced construction of classrooms in the months 
ahead. 


School-bond sales in the twelve-month period ending 
September 1959 are twenty per cent less than sales 
the preceding twelve months, the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation reports. A decline of eleven per cent is noted 
during the same period in the value of state and 
local contracts awarded for public school and college 
building. Construction completed in the first eight 
months of 1959 for both public and private educa- 
tion was four per cent less than in the correspond- 
ing period in 1958. 


School Enrollments, 1959-60 


> Enrollment in the nation’s public elementary and 
secondary schools for the year 1959-60 totaled 36.4 
million pupils, an increase of 4.1% over the 1958-59 
enrollment. Estimates of School Statistics, 1959-60, by 
the NEA Research Division, is the eighteenth in an 
annual series of reports of current estimates of enroll- 
ments, number of teaching staff, salaries paid class- 
room teachers and instructional staff, and revenues 
and expenditures of public elementary and secondary 
schools. The report gives estimates for each of the 
fifty states, the total for the United States as a whole, 
and the outlying areas. 


Facts, Figures, Faces 


& Guy T. Buswell, professor emeritus, University of 
California, Berkeley, has been appointed executive 
secretary of the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, NEA. 


& Newly appointed executive secretary to the Nebras- 
ka State Education Association is John Lynch, who 
has been serving the NSEA as acting executive secre- 
tary since May 1959, when his predecessor, Donald F. 
Kline, went on leave of absence to serve as a special 
assistant to U.S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence 
Derthick. Mr. Kline is now with F. E. Compton Com- 
pany in Chicago. 


> Florence Hale, 1931-32 NEA president, died in her 
sleep December 3 in Stamford, Connecticut, where she 
had lived since her retirement. Miss Hale, a life direc- 
tor on NEA’s Board of Directors, was formerly a mem- 
ber of the NEA Board of Trustees. She served as editor 
of Grade Teacher, 1927-52. 


® Rhode Island Education Association is the new 
name for the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. 


> NEA membership reached 524,529 as of December 
10. This is nearly 30,000 ahead of last year’s total for 
the same date. 
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NOW YOU CAN FLY THE BEST OF THE JETS 
ON UNITED AIR LINES SUNSHINE HOLIDAYS! 


OUR READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 


“Newer”? = “Better” ? 


“SoME Approaches to Mathematical 
Concepts” by Glenadine Gibb, [No- 
vember JOURNAL] prompts me to sug- 
gest that we follow carefully the re- 
search being done in the teaching of 
mathematics and analyze recommen- 
dations with a view to finding better 
ways to teach the subject, not just 
“newer” ones. 

—ARTHUR E. CEBELIUS, chairman of 
the mathematics department, Sedg- 
wick Junior High School, West Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


More on Membership 


Your 
several 


September JouRNAL carried 
letters from readers dealing 
with standards for membership. 

If teachers with degrees were the 
only ones who could join the NEA, 
there would be very few memberships 
from this school system. 

We have many excellent, capable 
teachers who do not have degrees. 
Why should they be deprived of the 
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A new travel experience. Make a date now to fly the newest, roomiest 
jet—United Air Lines’ DC-8 Jet Mainliner®. It’s today’s best travel 
bargain because it’s the best of the jets. 


IT’S THRIFTY: Custom Coach service on every United DC-8 Jet Main- 


liner, hot meal included in your fare. De luxe First Class also available. 


74 EXCITING HOLIDAYS: Choose a United Air Lines Mainliner Holli- 
day planned to give you more sight-seeing and fun for your holiday 
dollar. United—the Vacation Route of the Nation—has complete tours 
to fit your time and budget, coast to coast and to Hawaii. 


CHOICE OF SERVICES: Go via DC-8 Jet, DC-7 Custom Coach or Air 


Coach Mainliner. 


“Fly now—pay later” plan available. 


Memorable 


holidays start when you call United or your travel agent. 


AIR LINES 


V¥ET MAINLINER, BY DOUGLAS 


THE BEST OF THE JETS...PLUS UNITED'S EXTRA CARE 


opportunity to learn from the fine 
articles in the NEA JourRNAL? 

It won't be many years before these 
teachers retire. Then set up 
standards and see what happens. 

— ALICE STAUFFER, 
teacher, Vernon, N. Y. 

@ ‘In the discussion on standards, 
there has been no proposal to exclude 
any f the teachers who currently be- 
long to NEA. If and when membership 
standards are adopted, they will not 
be retroactive, but will apply only to 
new applicants.—NEA MEMBERSHIP DI- 
VISION. 


your 


second-grade 


“Our Dangerous Complacency” 

FRANKLIN Murphy’s editorial [No- 
vember JOURNAL] describes the alarm- 
ing progress of Kazakhstan, a Soviet 
republic. 

Comparative U.S.A. and Soviet edu- 
cational programs must ve projected 
on a background of comparative prog- 
ress. Teachers must be electrified into 
implementing “educational programs 
of the highest possible caliber.” Our 
ideological survival is at stake. 

—HERBERT G. MEYER, teacher, Cleve- 
land Public Schools. 


Teacher-Politician 


KENNETH Sol has _ recently been 
elected to the Sibley (Iowa) City 
Council as councilman-at-large. This 
will be the fourth term he has served 

—the other 
terms he 
as ward 
man. 

Assistant prin- 

cipal, guidance 
counselor, and 
mathematics in- 
structor, Mr. Sol 
has taught in Sib- 
ley for fifteen 
years. 

In the 
munity he is a member of the 
Rotary Club and has served as 
president of the PTA, on the Boy 
Scout committee, and as chairman of 
the Methodist Church Board of Sibley. 

—ROBERT L. JASSEY, social-studies 
instructor, Sibley (lowa) Independent 
Schools. 


three 
served 
council- 


com- 


@ Write to the NEA Citizenship 
Committee about active teacher-poll- 
ticians in your community. 





Curriculum-Improvement 
Program 


Tue 1960 conference of the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development to be held in 
Washington, D.C., March 6-10, 
marks the second anniversary of a 
major undertaking. Called CAPCI, 
the Co-operative Action Program 
for Curriculum Improvement has 
helped to co-ordinate and strength- 
en the efforts of thirty-nine afhli- 
ated state units and several ASCD 
committees and commissions. 

This program hopes to make 
more classroom practices consist- 
ent with what we know about the 
teaching-learning process and to 
obtain new findings. Three large 
areas of concern are currently serv- 
ing as a framework for the widely 
divergent activities under way in 
the nationwide study. These are: 
(a) reaching toward balance in the 
curriculum, (b) providing for in- 
dividual differences among learn- 
ers, and (c) evaluating learning. 

In addition to the conferences, 
workshops and_ special projects 
have been completed or are being 
planned, and new resource ma- 
terials have been developed that 
have value for those interested in 
curriculum development. Three 
working papers have been com- 
pleted: Balance in the Curriculum 
by William M. Alexander, Sam H. 
Moorer, and others; Individual 
Differences by Marcella R. Lawler 
and others; Evaluation of Learning 
by Paul Allen, Ruth Dodds, La- 
vone Hanna, and Hilda Taba. 

In co-operation with the NEA 
Research Division, three CAPCI 
bibliographies have also been pre- 
pared on grouping, problem solv- 
ing, and acceleration and enrich- 
ment proposals for the gifted. 

The expected outcomes of this 
broad-scale action program are 
many. One is quite clear already: 
increased co-operation between 
ASCD and other organizations in- 
terested in curriculum 
ment. 


improve- 


—PAUL 
man, 


KLOHR, CAPCI chair- 
is assistant dean, School of 
Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


In our endeavor to give quicker 


service of the NEA Journal to 


you, we have further streamlined the processing of your dues 


during the rush period. 
if you received duplicate copies 


a an issue, please clip both 


mailing labels and return them to the NEA Division of Records. 


Here’s novel teaching aid for classroom use 
NEW JUNIOR MAGICIAN BOOK 


You know how boys and girls are intrigued with 
magic tricks. Well, at last, here is a book of tricks for their skill. 
Each trick is clearly explained and plainly illustrated. 
OM, scatter Ne 


Eagerness to do them encourages follow-through 
and dexterity. Performing them for class helps 


conquer self-consciousness and 
build for poise and assurance. 


Sup’t of Elmhurst, Illinois public 
schools, Maurice C. Turner says 
magic tricks do a superb teaching 
job—teach one to think on his 
feet in front of people—teach 
muscular coordination—teach 
concentration —sticking-to-it. 


The name of this new book is 
HOW TO BE A JUNIOR MAGICIAN— 
by successful T. V. writer, George 
B. Anderson. By time he was 12, 
he was earning money at birth- 
day parties as a Junior Magician. 
At college, his magic shows helped 
pay his way. 


From Mr. Anderson’s own expe- 
rience, he found a great need fora 


book of magic tricks for younger 
people. So, he compiled this one. 


Of course, practice to be perfect 
is necessary. That’s where con- 
centration and perseverance come 
in. The “patter” helps develop 
ease of speech. 


PTA might invest the 50¢ for this 
book. Class magic show would 

rove investment—each trick 
a different boy or girl—others 
would be assistants, ticket- 
takers, ushers, poster-makers, 
etc. All take part. 


To get this book, described, HOW TO BE 
A JUNIOR MAGICIAN, by G. B. Anderson— 
63 pages; 51% x 83%"; black and a color; 
secrets for 25 tricks, clearly illustrated— 
send name, address and 50¢ postpaid to 
HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

PO Box 882, Lafayette, Indiana. 


or a bit of energy-sweet 
enjoy the lively flavor of 


delicious Wrigley’s secann/47 a Gum. 


it’s never rich or filling yet setisfies and 
chewing helps relieve tension, aids digestion. 
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WILLIAM G. CARR 


ACTION-NOT TALK 


y ow is the time for American citizens to tell mem- 
N bers of Congress that federal support for edu- 
4% cation is essential. For years the teaching 
profession has been saying that our schools are not 
good enough. The first sputnik was followed by a 
thundering public demand for better education. At 
last, thought many teachers, the people of our nation 
are uniting to clear up education’s immediate prob- 
lems and to press on to new standards! But, were 
they? 

Teachers were prepared to join with all other 
citizens in lifting the levels of education and in- 
creasing its efficiency. But Congress found many other 
things more important than supporting education as 
a means for greater national strength. 

Hard work by teachers and students is desirable. 
There are almost daily reports of new, higher stand- 
ards in our school systems. More efficiency in study 
and learning, more stretching of the mind, and more 
direct focus on the imperative problems of Ameri- 
can life~all are good. But unfortunately this extra 
effort does not provide the additional teachers, class- 
rooms, and instructional aids necessary to reach the 
new standards. 

Too many people have taken out their interest in 
better schools in talk. We cannot talk ourselves into 
quality levels of education. We cannot, buy quality 
education in the bargain basement. 

Public schools today cost the nation over $15 billion 
a year. Within the past few years several important 
national commissions of citizens have recommended 
that school expenditures be doubled. These citizens 
have urged this increased expenditure because they 
want the present educational program brought 
quickly into line with the nation’s need for eco- 
nomic progress and national security. They want these 
changes, not in a few communities and states, but 
throughout the entire country. Only thus can the 
nation tap the human resources inherent in every 


Dr. Carr is executive secretary of the NEA. 
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child and youth. After careful deliberation, these 
groups of citizens have asked for improved teacher 
education, more careful screening of new teachers, 
better in-service training of teachers, and provision 
of the necessary instructional aids. 

Many studies support the common-sense opinion 
that there is a close relationship between the cost of 
education and its quality. In the main, we can have 
what we are willing to pay for. And, very fortunately, 
we can pay for what we want. The national economy 
is moving ahead steadily in its capacity to produce 
the goods and services people need and want. Well- 
known economists have said that the American peo- 
ple can enjoy a much higher level of educational 
service without impairing the satisfaction of other 
needs. 

Are the American people unwilling to purchase a 
higher quality education? Not according to the opinion 
polls, which show again and again that the American 
people want larger school expenditures and assump- 
tion of a fair part of the cost by the federal govern- 
ment. 

For years school support has, been supplied by a 
partnership of localities and states. Again and again 
the people have taxed themselves to prove their faith 
in education. Yet the immediate outlook, even under 
the most optimistic predictions, is that the states 
cannot produce all of the additional billions of dollars 
necessary to meet present costs and future needs. Clear- 
ly the federal government must join in the partnership 
and enact the necessary legislation—preferably the 
Murray-Metcalf Bill, which is now before Congress. 

There is a time in the affairs of men and nations 
when action—not talk—is necessary. The time for 
federal support is long past; the tide of public opinion 
is rising fast. Not forever can partisan politics, par- 
liamentary maneuvers, and mere talk hold back the 
will of the majority of the American people. I call 
upon every member of the National Education As- 
sociation to help the American people express their 
views to Congress. #+ # 
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EDUCATION 
| FOR ¥ 
SURVIVAL 


EDUCATION 
and the 
FUTURE 


THE COMMISSION ON THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE — 
SOCIAL STUDIES (AN NEA DEPARTMENT) 


This is the first in a series of articles on 
what American schools can do to help 
ensure mankind’s survival in a world 
that’s fit to live in. In the exploration of 
this vital topic, scientists, social scientists, 
and other intellectual leaders will present 
various and sometimes conflicting points 
of view. 


Pye preparation of citizens able 
to make an informed and intel- 
ligent choice between the vari- 

ous major alternatives open to a 

society is a central task of educa- 

tion. 

The space age, based on ever- 
expanding scientific and technolog- 
ical developments, greatly increases 
the responsibilities of those of us in 
the field of the social sciences. We 
must ask ourselves whether our of- 
ferings will truly function in the 
lives of those who dwell for only a 
relatively short while in our class- 
rooms. 

From the past we can learn 
much about both the successes and 
failures of our society. It is most 
essential that we should study the 
origins of that which we observe in 
the world today. However, we must 
also analyze some of the major 
social upheavals now going on and 
from this analysis derive implica- 
tions for an educational program 
that will give promise for the sur- 
vival of mankind. 

If we engage in some speculation, 
we are certain to be wrong in some 
instances, but it would be a much 
graver error not to attempt to come 
to grips with change, for it is one 
of the verities of life. 


The Scientific Revolution 


A dominant factor in the modern 
period of history is an ongoing and 
accelerating scientific revolution. 
Not only has science caused human 
cultures to change and adapt them- 
selves, but it has caused them to 
change faster as scientific know] 
edge has accumulated. 

Scientific advance pervades the 
whole of contemporary life. It is 
changing the occupational pattern 
of the economy. It is broadening 
our conception of the nature of the 
liberal arts, for no man today can 
be termed liberally educated if he 
lacks insight into the nature of 
science. It is changing the nature 





of war and peace, influencing the 
determination of foreign and do- 
mestic policy at every level. It is 
changing the folkways of society 
and many of the habits and as- 
sumptions of large numbers of 
people. 

It affects the intellectual climate 
by bringing new dimensions to 
philosophy and the arts. Scientific 
advance alters men’s insights into 
nature and provides new elements 
in and new perspectives on the 
course of human events. 

While science has solved certain 
problems, it has, at the same time, 
created others. The air waves which 
provide instantaneous communica- 
tion can carry incitement to murder 
and riot. Automation speeds pro- 
duction, insures high accuracy, and 
reduces costs; but it also raises a 
specter of economic dislocation and 
unemployment. Nuclear energy can 
provide power for peaceful produc- 
tion or for the explosive force 
which can annihilate great cities. 

Current phases of the scientific 
revolution have deep import for 
education. Much is being said of 
the importance of producing more 
scientists, many of them with new 
types of specialization, such as 
astronomical physicists, nuclear 
chemists, and radiation biologists. 
There is a need also to prepare 
great numbers of technicians who 
are competent to apply the findings 
of basic research. 

But the preparation of more sci- 
entists and technicians is not the 
most difficult of the tasks a tech- 
nological era imposes upon educa- 
tion. It is the consumers rather 
than the producers of science 
whose education for life in a scien- 
tific era is dangerously inadequate. 

Man is not yet equipped to live 
in this new world or to manage its 
economic and political and cultur- 
al forces constructively. The com- 
plexities of the task of educating 
him are enormous. In a democracy 


with an industrial economy and 
world-wide responsibilities, the im- 
portance of such education is para- 
mount. 


International Interdependence 

A dramatic and far-reaching re- 
sult of the scientific revolution has 
been the contracting of time and 
space as factors separating peoples 
from one another. Modern com- 
munications media carry the spo- 
ken word across national bounda- 
ries and around the world almost 
as soon as it is uttered. Modern 
transportation brings any part of 
the world within a few hours’ trav- 
el time, shipping time, or bombing 
time of any other part. 

The changes brought to modern 
society are almost innumerable 
and are often contradictory. Access 
to a wide variety of resources has 
enabled modern technology to de- 
velop ingenious and powerful ma- 
chines which free man from crush- 
ing physical labor and enlarge the 
geographic area he may traverse 
each day; but a catastrophe of na- 
ture, a war, or strained internation- 
al relations may impede the flow of 
resources and completely disrupt 
the complex arrangements of his 
life. 

In international affairs, the 
shrinking of time and space has 
brought new and complex prob- 
lems. The rising tide of national- 
ism among colonial and former co- 
lonial peoples comes at a time 
when the practical conditions of 
world interdependence demand at- 
titudes and actions that are inter- 
national rather than national in 
outlook. 

Peoples of underdeveloped lands 
aspire to rapid gains in agricul- 
ture, industry, health, and educa- 
tion in order to improve their liv- 
ing standards, and they look to in- 
dustrial nations for extensive as- 
sistance. In this atmosphere of 
striving, shifting, and fundamental 


The topics covered in this article were developed in greater detail in a report by the 
commission. Commission members are: Howard E. Wilson, University of California, 
Los Angeles, chairman; Jack Allen, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee; Howard R. Anderson, University of Rochester, New York; Howard H. 
Cummings, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; Dorothy McClure Fraser, 
City College of New York; S. P. McCutchen, New York University; J. R. Witaker, 
George Peabody College for Teachers; and Merrill F. Hartshorn, executive secretary, 
NEA’s National Council for the Social Studies. 
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change, rivalries and conflicts, as 
well as co-operative efforts, are in- 
tensified. 

Education must equip young 
people to live intelligently in an 
interdependent world. Education 
must help men to identify and 
work toward solutions for the con- 
flicts and problems that inevitably 
arise when varied cultural systems 
are brought into continuing inti- 
mate relationships. 

This preparation must include 
such basic components as informa- 
tion about and understanding of 
other cultures as well as our own, 
and sensitive respect for cultural 
differences. It must enable citizens 
to evaluate realistically the na- 
tion’s course in international af- 
fairs and to support leaders who 
will implement constructive poli- 
cies. 

At the same time, education has 
the obligation to develop a reser- 
voir of leadership potential from 
which specialists capable of fur- 
nishing imaginative guidance in 
world affairs will emerge. 


Population Changes 

A population explosion 
fronts today’s world. 

By this time tomorrow, the 
world’s population will have in- 
creased by about 125,000 people. 
That means 45,000,000 more with- 
in a year. If current rates continue, 
the population of the earth will 
double before the year 2000. 

Equally important is the fact 
that the rate of growth is by no 
means uniform the world over. 
The most explosive rate of growth 
is taking place in many of the un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world. 

The rapid increase of popula- 
tion is creating problems the world 
over. Even the United States, with 
all its wealth, has to come to grips 
with these problems — today, not 
next year or a decade hence. 

Note, for example, our increas- 
ing number of older people. With 
a steadily declining death rate and 
a relatively stable birth rate, pop- 
ulation gains have concentrated in 
the upper-age brackets, creating a 
nation of adults. 

This growing imbalance in the 
proportions of young and old cre- 


con- 
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ates new social and economic prob- 
lems: Productivity of the working 
population must encompass sup- 
port for a larger number of aged; 
rising taxes are occasioned by ex- 
panded programs of institutional 
care; new educational facilities 
must serve those having increased 
leisure time. 

In addition to an increasing pro- 
portion of older people, the United 
States is experiencing other popu- 
lation changes. Urban-rural dis- 
tinctions are rapidly disappear- 
ing. Many of our political institu- 
tions as well as our cultural and ed- 
ucational patterns, emerging from 
a simpler age, have not caught up 
with the facts of metropolitan ex- 
istence. Problems of transport, 
communication, law enforcement, 
education, municipal facilities, fis- 
cal responsibility, and political rep- 
resentation accumulate increasing- 
ly. 


Government, Public Policy, and 
the Individual 


Public problems today are vastly 
different from those with which 
the average American had to deal 
even so short a time as a genera- 
tion ago. They are more numerous 
and complex, and solutions must 
be applied to wider geographical 
areas. An appropriate illustration 
is the problem of air pollution. 

Prior to 1945, air pollution was 
a local problem. Today the prob- 
lem of air pollution has shifted 
dramatically from a local to a 
world-wide basis. It has broadened 
from smog to radioactive fall-out. 
Any satisfactory solution to the 
problem of fall-out must rest on 
international agreement. 

The citizen; confronted with the 
problem as a matter of public pol- 
icy, must weigh the present danger 
from nuclear test fall-out against 
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the future danger of possible de- 
feat in a thermonuclear war. Such 
facts are neither readily available 
to, nor their import easily compre- 
hended by, the average citizen. 

Clearly, the problem of radioac- 
tive fall-out, and a galaxy of other 
problems as well, cannot be solved 
simply by a majority expression of 
opinion on the part of the body 
politic. The electorate must be well 
enough informed to select wise pub- 
lic officials who will utilize the ad- 
vice of experts in the formulation 
of policy. 

Just as relationships of the in- 
dividual to government are chang- 
ing, so also are those of govern 
mental and nongovernmental agen- 
cies. Recent years have witnessed 
the movement of government into 
areas of the economy once the ex- 
clusive province of private enter- 
prise—the production of energy, the 
operation of financial institutions, 
and many others. 

In a different manner, govern- 
ment is called upon to exercise reg- 
ulatory functions, to serve as arbi- 
ter between economic groups: bor- 
rowers and lenders, consumers and 
producers, managers and workers. 

The relationships both of indi- 
vidual and private agencies with 
government involve the intelligent 
and responsible sharing of power 
in order to attain justice. 

The same may be said of rela- 
tionships within the structure of 
government itself. American fed- 
eralism is a complex web of na- 
tional, state, and local relation- 
ships. There is always uncertainty 
about the role of government at 
different levels, and assuredly there 
must be compromise through pub- 
lic policy. 

When international relationships 
are involved, the problems of pub- 
lic policy become yet more com- 
plex. Means must be found to pre- 
vent all-out war with atomic weap- 
ons. Human aspirations must find 
a measure of fulfillment. Standards 
of living must be raised. 


Economic Changes 
The American economy has expe- 
rienced such drastic changes since 
1940 that comparisons with earlier 
periods tend to lose meaning. 


There have been changes in kind 
as well as in degree. 

The development of electronics, 
especially during the past dozen 
years or so, has accelerated the 
trend toward automatic control of 
the production process. The appli- 
cation of automation to industry 
has resulted in the elimination of 
many kinds of jobs and the de- 
mand for newer, more specialized 
skills. 

The exhaustion of high-concen- 
trate iron-ore, fields within the 
United States has pushed us rapid- 
ly into the exploitation of other 
fields in parts of the world more 
distant from existing steel mills, 
thereby changing the logistics of 
the steel industry. 

The increasing use of petroleum 
has drawn industrial nations of the 
Western World into political de- 
cisions which have more than once 
brought us to the brink of World 
War III and final global catas- 
trophe. 

Our economy has grown to be so 
large and so intricate that its com- 
ponents have necessarily 
oped a giant impersonality. 

The modern corporation has 
grown larger and larger. Its busi- 
ness enterprises operate on an in- 
ternational scale; its executives 
constitute a new social el‘te whose 
mores and values influence the en- 
tire nation. 

Organized labor, like its col- 
league in collective bargaining, has 
grown to the point where it car- 
ries on industry-wide negotiations 
with equality of power. Labor lead- 
ership is a full-time profession. 

The once individualistic farmer 
has fallen into step with the times. 
Farming was once an isolated and 
independent way of life; it is now 
a fully integrated factor of the na- 
tional economy. Agricultural co- 
operatives and other farmers or- 
ganizations give him considerable 
political and economic power. 

Economic controls have assumed 
greater importance. Credit has tak- 
en on a dominant role. The na- 
tional debt, which once evoked 
prophecies of calamity when it ex- 
ceeded $25 billion, is pushing to- 
ward $300 billion, and any effort 
to reduce it appreciably would 


devel- 
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probably cause apprehension in 
the business world. 

Bank credit is closely related 
with corporation operation and 
expansion. Consumer credit has in- 
creased sensationally since 1945, 
and if all Americans should sud- 
denly become debt-free, the ensu- 
ing depression might well be the 
worst in history. 

Although recurring recessions in- 
dicate that the business cycle is 
still with us, recent events support 
the claim that we have dependable 
built-in stabilizers which may pre- 
vent a major depression. As we 
look at changes in the economy, it 
should be noted that most of these 
stabilizers depend upon govern- 
ment for their operation. Perhaps 
the greatest change that has taken 
place is the increased role of the 
economy by the government. 

What are the implications of 
these changes for education? In 
spite of its size and complexity, 
the economy is still responsive to 
the “dollar ballots” of consumers. 
Wise buying mears wise use of re- 
sources; foolish spending means 
waste. 

In this area and many others, 
the individual must depend in- 
creasingly upon government as 
his economic agent. The challenge 
is, therefore, how can government 
be kept efficient and yet conform to 
the principles of democracy? In all 
of these matters, the citizen will 
need economic literacy, the devel- 
opment of which must become, in 
part at least, the responsibility of 
the schools. 


Advances in the Social Sciences 

Changes in government, social 
institutions, economic life, and ed- 
ucation will be made more intelli- 
gently if the research of the social 
scientists is as fully utilized in di- 
recting social change as the re- 
search in science is now being uti- 
lized in bringing about technolog- 
ical change. 

The behavioral sciences have, in 
a short span of time, provided sig- 
nificant findings for social plan- 
ning. Research in this area has 
utilized the knowledge of psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and anthropology 
to provide new insights into the 
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behavior of individuals in groups 
ranging in size from families to 
whole societies. 

In the field of political behavior, 
research is accumulating knowl- 
edge about the nature of public 
opinion, the voting habits of citi- 
zens, the attitudes held by differ- 
ent groups toward law and author- 
ity, and many other behavior traits 
which enter into an understanding 
of the dynamics of government. 

The economist, in his examina- 
tions of the American scene, pro- 
vides impressive data of a burgeon- 
ing new age of abundance. 

Geographers are working to in- 
crease man’s knowledge about how 
places differ from one another, 
why they differ, how they are 
changing, and how they are spa- 
tially related. 

The historian in his research is 
re-evaluating the past, using the 
insights which research in the oth- 
er social sciences has developed 
about man and his institutions in 
the present. 

New prospects of economic plen- 
ty, universal education, and global 
utilization of science raise hope for 
a world where peace and order 
may be maintained under systems 
of government and social organiza- 
tion characterized by widely shared 
power and mutual respect. If such 
world orderliness is to be realized, 
the task of the schools is far more 
than increasing the competence of 
pupils in mathemetics, science, and 
modern languages. 

Knowledge about national and 
world economic problems, social 
organizations, and political institu- 
tions is vital. Spatial relationships 
and historical perspective must be 
components of the modern mind. 
Social theory must be translated 
into social action to build im- 
proved human relationships and 
to adopt social, economic, and po- 
litical institutions to meet the de- 
mands of change. 


Conflicts in Values 
A crisis in values characterizes 
life today. To a greater degree 
than in most earlier periods of his- 
tory, contemporary society is less 
sure of its sustaining framework, 
less secure in its accepted ideals, 


less satisfied with its value assump- 
tions. 

This crisis is most apparent in 
the ideological conflicts among na- 
tions. In one sense, these conflicts 
center in the battle for the minds 
and loyalties of men between the 
tenets of democracy and the tenets 
of communism. In another sense, 
the conflicts are repeated in the 
differing philosophical outlooks 
and behavior criteria of the Orient 
and the Occident, now brought into 
close relationship by the evolving 
pattern of world affairs. 

As a consequence of these con- 
flicts, the problems of ethics are 
more insistent both in theory and 
in application. People are increas- 
ingly less certain about the boun- 
dary line between right and wrong. 
The national society is torn by 
value conflicts on such issues as 
race relations, individualism versus 
conformity, idealism versus materi- 
alism, and the role of schools and 
colleges. 

Young people feel particularly 
insecure in an era in which values 
are questioned. 

Any discussion, therefore, of the 
objectives of education in a dem- 
ocratic society must also include 
the development of moral and eth- 
ical standards. Indeed, the funda- 
mental premise upon which de- 
mocracy rests is the presumption 
that men and women can be taught 
to think for themselves and to 
measure the right and wrong of 
their actions against freely accept- 
ed standards of conduct. 


Au that has been suggested 


concerning the movements and 
trends of American society leads to 
the conclusion that America’s edu- 
cational system is of central im- 
portance to the nation’s future. 
The shape of the world into which 
we are inexorably moving depends 
largely on the quality of education 
the coming generations obtain. 
Reappraisal of the educational 
enterprise on which Americans are 
now embarked is of the utmost 
consequence. Conduct of the ap- 
praisal with the highest level of in- 
telligence and sensitivity is one of 
the most pressing tasks of contem- 


porary life. + + 
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How To Deal with Left-Handedness 


VHE question most often asked of 
the specialist in handwriting is: 
How should we treat the left- 

handed child? It is particularly in 
handwriting that the left-handed 
child presents a problem. He pre- 
sents a problem because, without 
special training, he is likely to write 
in a manner which is uncomfort- 
able and which produces poor re- 
sults. 

When the teacher, faced with this 
consequence, casts about to find out 
what he should do, he is met with 
conflicting advice. He is advised by 
some to induce all children to use 
their right hands for writing, while 
others recommend encouraging any 
child who shows any preference for 
his left hand to write with it. 

The conflicting advice arises 
from contradictory ideas as to the 
nature of handedness. These ideas 
are concerned with the question of 
why people differ in their prefer- 
ence for one hand or the other, as 
well as with the effects of changing 
over from one hand to the other. 

Eighty-four and one-half per cent 
of students in U.S. public schools 
are right-handed; that is, they use 
their right hand by choice and are 
more skillful with their right. Seven 
and three-fourths per cent are left- 
handed, and the rest are ambidex- 
trous to varying degrees. People 
vary in the degree of right- or left- 
handedness, so that some differ 
greatly in their preference for the 
two hands and their skill in using 
them, while others differ 
slightly. 

These facts are accepted by all 
students of the matter, but the 
meaning and interpretation of the 
facts differ. One school believes we 
are born without hand preference 


only 


A well-known expert on handwriting 
and author of numerous books and 
articles on that subject, Dr. Freeman is 
dean emeritus, University of California, 
Berkeley. 
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and learn it through imitation and 
teaching. The other school holds 
that the preference for one hand or 
the other is innate and is grounded 
in the structure of the body, par- 
ticularly the brain. 

The theory that handedness is 
entirely learned is weak because it 
fails to explain why some people, 
in spite of all efforts to make them 
right-handed, stubbornly cling to 
the use of their left hand and per- 
form better with it. It also fails to 


True merit is like a river; the 
deeper it is, the less noise it 
makes. —Lord Halifax 


account for the apparent existence 
of a hereditary bias in handedness. 

The theory that handedness is 
an inborn trait is supported by sev- 
eral positive lines of evidence. For 
one thing, it is very old and very 
pervasive in the human race. The 
ancient Hebrews recorded its pres- 
ence. In the Book of Judges, it is 
related that 700 left-handed men 
were found in an army of 26,000. 
This is somewhat less than three 
per cent, but perhaps not all of 
them were found. 


As handedness appears early in 
the race, it also appears early in 
the life of the individual. In one 
thoroughgoing study, it was shown 
by tests to exist in the first few 
months of infancy, before it is like- 
ly that any teaching would have ef- 
fect. 

The belief that handedness is the 
expression of deep-seated charac- 
teristics of the body is based on cer- 
tain other facts. For example, a 
right-handed person is _ usually 
right-footed and right-eyed—he pre- 


fers his right foot in kicking and 
his right eye in sighting. 

More significantly, perhaps, in 
the right-handed person, the center 
of speech is situated in the left 
hemisphere of the brain near the 
center that controls the movements 
of the right hand. In the left-handed 
person, on the contrary, the speech 
center is in the right hemisphere. 

The speech center is in only one 
hemisphere. It is associated, not 
only with hand movements in gen- 
eral, but especially with hand 
movements that express language, 
namely with writing. These facts 
strongly suggest that hand _ prefer- 
ence is based on the constitution of 
the organism and that tampering 
with it may have 
quences. 

It follows from these facts that 
hand preference, whether for the 
right or left, is a natural trait and 
ought to be treated as perfectly 
normal. This conclusion is rein- 
forced by the additional fact that 
the left hand may be used with as 
much skill as the right hand, and 
that in most activities the left- 
handed person is at no disadvan- 
tage. 

Most tools, furthermore, are as 
well adapted to the left as to the 
right hand. Exceptions are the golf 
club and scissors. Scissors are a lit- 
tle harder for the left-handed be- 
cause the flange is turned in the 
wrong direction. Handwriting pre- 
sents special difficulties, which will 
be described in a moment. 

It is important to recognize the 
normality of left-handedness in 
order to counteract the widespread 
feeling that there is something 
queer or unfortunate about it. 
Many mothers make a strenuous ef- 
fort to uproot any tendency toward 
left-handedness, even going so far 
as to punish the child for yielding 
to it. This attitude evidently goes 
back to early times, since the Latin 


serious conse- 
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The “hook” position in left- 
handed writing is assumed be- 
cause the paper is placed in the 
position for right-handed writing. 


word for left, sinister, has come to 
mean evil or unlucky. This feeling 
must be completely banished from 
our minds, and we must approach 
the problem of handedness in a 


completely realistic way. 


EF anmevarnnc: presents special 
problems to the left-handed child. 
These problems are accentuated if, 
as is often the case, he places his 
writing paper in the same position 
on his desk as does the right-handed 
writer; that is, parallel with the 
right arm and with the paper tilted 
to the left. (See photo above, left.) 

If the left-handed writer has the 
paper in this position, he has at 
least two difficulties: He has to 
shove his hand along the line from 
the left to the right side of the page, 
instead of swinging it across with 
the elbow as a center. Then his 
hand covers the word as soon as he 
has written it and hides the whole 
line of writing. 

When he uses pen and ink, he has 
added difficulties: The shoving 
motion is more likely to drive the 
pen point through the paper, and 
worst of all, the hand smudges the 
ink. 

To avoid these difficulties, the 
natural tendency is to bend the 
wrist over the top of the writing, 
adopt the “hook” position, and 
draw the pen along the line from 
above. This is, at best, an awkward 
mode of writing. 


To obtain a more comfortable 
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When the paper is tilted toward the 
right, the position is correct for left- 
handed writing. The writer then 
naturally uses a backhand slant. 


position and movement, the writer 
should place the paper parallel to 
the left arm and should angle it 
toward the right instead of the left. 
(See photo above, right.) In this 
position, the child swings his hand 
across the page in the same manne1 
as does the right-handed writer. It 
is not as easy to swing the arm to- 
ward the body as away from it, but 
this is not serious. 

Another difficulty with this posi- 
tion is that the child’s hand hides 
what he has just written unless he 
holds the pen or pencil about an 
inch or so from the point. It is im- 
portant to see that he does this. 

Finally, it is harder for the child 
to write with the usual forward 
slant. The right-handed writer pulls 
the downward strokes towards his 
body and sights along them. To 
do this, the left-handed writer 
would use a vertical or backhand 
slant. This he often finds more 
comfortable and should be allowed 
to do. 


‘Tes difficulties that beset the left- 


handed writer and the care that 
needs to be taken to adapt the posi- 
tion and style of writing to his re- 
quirements might seem to justify 
the old practice of forcing all chil- 
dren. to write with their right 
hands. This conclusion would fol- 
low only if we considered the pref- 
erence for the left hand as superfi- 
cial and to be lightly disregarded. 
As has been said, however, it is a 


natural trait, deeply 
the organism. 

This objection to forcing chil- 
dren to change over is reinforced 
by the close connection between 
handedness and speech. The degree 
of the closeness is somewhat contro- 
versial. Orton believes that the 
speech center in the brain is so 
closely connected with the center 
for the control of the dominant 
hand that a change-over to the 
other hand will confuse the control 
of the speech activities and cause 
stuttering and stammering. 

Others think that when speech 
difficulties arise with a change-over, 
they are due to a general emotional 
reaction against being compelled to 
go against one’s preference. In any 
case, it seems certain that when the 
child has a strong preference for his 
left hand, he should be allowed to 
use it and to make the best possible 
adjustments to writing conditions. 

Since it is obvious that, at best, 
the left-handed writer is at some 
disadvantage, he should be care- 
fully tested to be sure he is definite- 
ly left-handed. Such tests as throw- 
ing a ball; using a hammer, screw 
driver, saw, spoon, or fork; open- 
ing a book; packing blocks in a 
box; using scissors; and sewing may 
be used. 

If the child uses his left hand in 
all or nearly all these activities and 
shows a strong preference for writ- 
ing with his left hand, he should be 
allowed to use it. If he varies some- 
what in the hand he uses in the tests 
and can be persuaded without pres- 
sure to write with his right hand, he 
should be encouraged to do so. This 
applies to the start of his writing. 
If he has written with his left hand 
for three or four years, it is usually 
unwise to try to him to 
change the habit. 

If the child realizes that we do 
not think he is queer because he is 
left-handed, but that he is in such 
distinguished company as Leonardo 
da Vinci, ex-President Truman, and 
Babe Ruth, and if we give him 
faithful counsel and direction, there 
is no reason why he should not 
tackle the task of learning to write 
with the same confidence as his 
right-handed companion. It is our 
job to see that he does so. # # 
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N some ways, the high-school 

diploma is like paper money. 

As long as the general public 
accepts paper money as evidence of 
gold buried in Fort Knox, paper 
money is as good as gold. As long 
as the general public accepts the 
high-school diploma as _ evidence 
of a certain level of learning, the 
diploma will serve its holder as 
one means of securing employment 
or further education. 

General distrust of these sym- 
bolic pieces of paper destroys their 
value and threatens the institutions 
that issue them. Fortunately, our 
government’s maintenance of gold 
reserves has not been seriously 
questioned. In recent years, how- 
ever, the educational system of the 
United States has come under 
heavy attack. 

One part of this attack has con- 
erned what lies behind the high- 
school diploma—the subject-matter 
specifications and academic stand- 
ards that govern the high-school 
program. 

Because high-school diplomas 
are issued by thousands of institu- 
tions and supervised by agencies of 
the various state governments, 
some diplomas may appear more 
vaiuable to the public than others, 
as if one diploma were a dollar bill 
and another, a twenty. 

Moreover, there has never been 
a timé, past or present, when all 
high-school diplomas represented 
a uniform level of: content or of 
scholarship. 

A diploma cannot be the meas- 
ure of a fixed commodity. Educa- 
tion, unlike gold, is intangible, 
capable of changing over a period 
of time and through circumstances 
and not completely susceptible to 
quantitative measurement. Changes 
are often feared and often misun- 
derstood. 


Some extreme critics claim that 
high-school education has become 
such an unreliable composite of 
hard and easy courses (these terms 
are usually considered synonymous 
with academic and nonacademic) 


Mrs. Kuznets, an NEA Research Di- 
vision staff member, has taught at 
Wakefield High School, Arlington, 
Virginia. 
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that multiple diplomas should be 
issued to distinguish between the 
“real thing” (usually a traditional 
academic course of study) and its 
“watered-down” substitutes. 

This condemnation of contem- 
porary high-school education is not 
universal. Many people recognize 
that if the high-school diploma has 
lost some of its former value, this 
is not necessarily because high- 
school education has deteriorated: 
The college degree has partly super- 
seded the high-school diploma as 
a qualification for certain types of 
employment and prestige. 

Many people believe also that ef- 
forts to satisfy the needs of a vast 
and growing high-school student 
body require courses of study that 
diverge from the traditional. In 
their minds, change that leads to 
variety of offerings, including those 
considered nonacademic, does not 
automatically also lead to lowered 
standards. 

They too, however, are inter- 
ested in the question of multiple 
diplomas. They may wonder wheth- 
er a single diploma is adequate 
for the variety of programs and 
graduation requirements of the 
comprehensive high school. They 
may consider giving certificates of 
attendance to those students who 


A nationwide survey tells us 


WHAT’S BEHIND 
HIGH-SCHOOL 


have made the effort but do not 
have the ability to meet graduation 
requirements. Above all, they want 
to know and understand what is 
going on in secondary education. 


Ix the winter of the school year 


1958-59, the NEA Research Divi- 
sion surveyed by questionnaire 2000 
high-school principals on gradua- 
tion requirements and diploma 
practices in their schools. (The re- 
port on the questionnaire, High 
School Diplomas and Graduation 
Requirements, Research Memo 
59:27, may be ordered from NEA. 
Single copies are 50 cents.) 

The 866 usable replies to this 
questionnaire give a quantitative 
measure of some aspects of the 
high-school program. These find- 
ings should give some facts on 
which to base further discussion of 
this vital issue. They are similar 
to the findings, at the state level, 
of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

On the surface, at least, high- 
school education has not changed 
as much as some would fear and 
others would hope. The high school 
with one required course of study 
and one type of diploma is still 
the most prevalent. Eighty per cent 
of the schools have only one re- 
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quired course of study for all stu- 
dents. Ninety-three per cent issue 
only one type of diploma to all 
graduating students. 

Major changes have probably 
been going on behind the scenes 
through offering a greater quan- 
tity and variety of elective subjects, 
changing content of subjects, and 
changing course requirements with- 
in a traditional pattern. 

The maintenance of the one- 
course system, even in large schools 
that could easily afford to set up a 
highly differentiated program on 
the multiple-course pattern, may 
indicate that many schools prefer to 
achieve variety by offering electives 
and giving much individual guid- 
ance rather than by placing’ their 
students in a system that might re- 
strict individual choice more than 
a one-course system with many elec- 
tives. 

According to the NEA survey, 
virtually all of the 20% of the 
schools that have more than one 
course of study have an academic 
course for students preparing for 
college. Fourteen per cent of the 
schools offer a commercial course 
for students preparing to enter 
the business world as clerks, stenog- 
raphers, or bookkeepers. Vocational 
courses are offered in 11% of the 
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schools, and a general course of 
study for students with none of 
these specific goals is offered by 
19%, of the schools. 

The per cent of schools giving 
separate diplomas for each of these 
courses of study is much smaller 
than the per cent offering the 
courses. Only 7% of the schools 
offer more than one diploma; 15% 
give certificates of attendance with 
one or more diplomas. Six per cent 
give a separate diploma for the 
academic course of study, 4% for 
the commercial course, 3° for the 
vocational, and 5% for the general. 

Little other information aside 
from the student’s name _ and 
recognition of graduation is found 
on the high-school diploma. About 
4°7, of the schools put an achieve- 
ment record on the diploma; about 
5°, note special honors; some 
2°%, list the subjects the student has 
taken. The practice of including 
such information probably helps to 
distinguish one diploma from an- 
other even more effectively than 
does the multiple-diploma system, 
but is even less common. 

Only about a third of the schools 
report that they contemplate mak- 
ing any changes in diploma prac- 
tices; about one-sixth are thinking 
of adding one or more types of di- 
plomas; also about one-sixth con- 
template adding a certificate of at- 
tendance. About 2°% plan to give 
additional information on the di- 
ploma. 


Cuarces that traditional aca- 
demic subjects have been neglected 
in favor of trivial subjects are un- 
justified by the results of the sur- 
vey of graduation requirements. 

In all courses of study, under a 
single- or multiple-course plan, re- 
quirements in English, social 
studies, mathematics, and science 
courses are practically universal 
and add up to at least half the total 
required credits. 

The only traditional academic 
subject field on which a startling 
lack of emphasis is placed is foreign 
language. Only for the academic 
course of study is a foreign language 
required by any substantial propor- 
tion (about 62%) of the schools. 
Of the 80% of schools with a single 


course of study, only 0.8% 
a foreign language. 

For grades 9-12 inclusive, aver- 
age Carnegie-unit requirements in 
English range from 3.8 units in 
the academic course of 3.4 units 
in the vocational course. Social- 
studies unit requirements reach a 
high of 2.6 in the academic course 
and a low of 2.2 in the vocational 
course. The academic course re- 
quires 2.4 units of mathematics, 
while all the other courses average 
1.4 units. Slightly over 2 units of 
science are required in the aca- 
demic course, and about 1.5 units 
in other courses of study. 

There is little variation among 
the courses of study in the average 
total number of Carnegie units re- 
quired for graduation—about 16.5 
units for all courses. The academic 
course puts heavier emphasis on 
science and mathematics than do 
other courses. Commercial and vo- 
cational courses have, on the aver- 
age, over 4 required units concen- 
trated in business and vocational 
education, respectively. 

Schools with a single course of 
study, and the general course in 
schools with more than one course 
of study, have minimal specific re- 
quirements, allowing the student 
more election of subject fields than 
do the other courses of study. The 
last is not surprising, considering 
that the single course of study must 
be adapted to meet the varying 
needs and interests of all the stu- 
dents in the school, and the general 
course is taken by students with no 
specific postgraduate goal. 

According to the results of the 
NEA survey, planned changes in 
graduation requirements appear to 
take the direction of adding to the 
total number of required units and 
adding new requireraents in Eng- 
lish, social studies, mathematics, 
science, driver education, and 
physical education. 


require 


) 


Ox: fact cannot be overempha- 
sized: The programs that the ma- 
jority of students actually follow 
depend both on the elective sub- 


jects offered by the school and 
on specific subject-matter require- 
ments. 

In schools of under 300 students, 
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of which 86° rather than 80°% have 
only one course of study, subject 
offerings may be virtually identical 
with specific subject requirements. 
In large high schools of over 1000 
students, of which 63% offer only 
one course of study, this is less like- 
ly to be true, unless the high school 
is poorly supported. The fact that 
so few schools require a foreign 
language, for instance, does not 
necessarily mean that many of them 
do not offer a foreign language and 
enroll students in these classes. New 
subject offerings—predominantly in 
science, mathematics, and foreign 
languages—were reported by 33% 
of the schools. 


One of the questions left unan- 
swered by the survey is that of the 
relative difficulty of the different 
courses of study. The extent and 
intensity of content, and the stand- 
ards by which individual students 
are judged were not gauged by the 
questionnaire. 

Quantitatively, the courses of 
study vary less substantially than 
might be expected. If, however, 
courses of study do differ qualita- 
tively from each other, having a 
multiple-diploma plan or giving 
added information on the diploma 
itself may be very necessary. The 
latter means of differentiation 
might well be useful for even a 
school with only one course of 
study. 

The important issue is 
whether the high-school program 
of today is generally adequate in 
both variety and intellectual con- 
tent. 


more 


Evidence of adequacy will never 
be convincing to all. It is necessary, 
however, whether or not the mean- 
ing of the high-school diploma is 
being questioned, that American 
secondary schools continue to re- 
examine their programs, consider 
and adopt means of improvement, 
and attempt to make high-school 
education suitable to the circum- 
stances of modern life. For in the 
last analysis, the educational sys- 
tem behind the high-school diplo- 
mas is perhaps as important to the 
future of our country as all the 
gold 
Knox. 
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LOOKING TOWARD 


EACHERS and the Bureau of the 

Census have at least this in 

common: They both earn 
their keep by asking and answering 
questions. 

The Census Bureau receives and 
answers a question every 14 seconds 
of its working day. Letters, post 
cards, telegrams, telephone calls, 
and personal visits bring these 
questions to the bureau's attention. 

\ manufacturer of detergents 
wants to know the number of dry- 
cleaning establishments in_ the 
states of Rhode Island and Dela- 
ware. A senator asks how many au- 
tomobiles have been shipped from 
the port of San Francisco since 
1950. A newspaper reporter wants 
to know how many carpenters there 
are in Florida. A magazine editor 
asks for figures on the rising em- 
ployment of married women. 

And the answers are forthcom- 
ing, because the Bureau of the 
Census—as fact-finder for the na- 
tion—collects, tabulates, and_ re- 
cords millions of statistics regard- 
ing the human and economic 
sources of the United States. 

The teacher—perhaps better than 
anyone else—understands that the 
accuracy of a study depends on the 
accuracy of its source material. For 
that reason, the Bureau of the 
Census needs the co-operation of 
each teacher and school administra- 
tor in preparing the school public 
for the Eighteenth Decennial Cen- 
sus, which will be taken in April 
1960. The bureau hopes this will 
be the most accurate 
taken in the nation. 


re- 


census ever 


Au information given the cen- 
sus enumerator is held in strict con- 
fidence by law, and the Bureau of 


Mr. von Struve is public-information 
officer, U.S. Bureau of the Census, De- 
pariment of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C, 


A. W. von STRUVE 


the Census has built for itself a 
merited reputation for its com- 
pliance with this provision. This 
reputation is known and valued by 
thousands of persons who do busi- 
ness with the bureau each year. 

For the first time in U.S. census- 
taking history, this March an ad- 
vance census report form will be 
mailed to every dwelling in the 
United States. This innovation will 
make possible a family consulta- 
tion before the census-taker appears 
at the door. 

The advance form will provide 
spaces for the address of the house- 
hold, and for each individual with- 
in the household it will provide 
spaces for mame, sex, age, race, 
marital status, and relationship to 
the head of the household. In ad- 
dition, the form will ask about the 
family’s housing: the number of 
rooms, cooking facilities, water 
supply, plumbing, and whether the 
dwelling unit is owned or rented. 

When the enumerator calls at a 
household, he will go over the ad- 
vance report with a member of the 
household to see that it is correctly 
filled out before he transfers the 
information to his official form. 

At each fourth household (deter- 
mined by simple numerical count 
as the enumerator goes his rounds) 
a blue form—called the Census 
Household Questionnaire—will be 
left to be filled in by the family 
and mailed to the bureau in the 
postage-free envelope provided. 

Questions on this form deal with 
place of birth, mother tongue of 
the foreign born, country of birth 
of parents, length of residence at 
present address, income, occupa- 
tion, educational attainment, and 
many other topics. These addition- 
al queries, when answered, will en- 
able the Bureau of the Census to 
determine an inventory of national 
human resources. 
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The this more de- 
tailed, one-in-four household ques- 
tionnaire will also enable the bu- 
reau to sample the nation’s re- 
sources of population and housing 
and, by such sampling, to deter- 
mine the economic re- 
sources at a tremendous saving of 
the taxpayer's money. 


answers to 


nation’s 


Ca ASSROOM discussions of cen- 
sus-taking can take many forms 
and will fit in with a number of 
subjects. The following questions 
and answers may provide a start 
for understanding the census: 

O. Why do we take a census? 

A. Article I, Section 2, of the 
Constitution of the United States 
provides that representation in 
Congress shall be apportioned 
among the states in proportion to 
their population as determined by 
the census of population. 

QO. Why does the Bureau of the 
Census do more than just count 
the people? 

A. As the result of public de- 
mands for more information con- 
cerning the status and character- 
istics of population and the eco- 
nomic resources of our country, 
Congress has added new duties to 
the functioning of the Census 
reau. 


su- 


Now in addition to the decennial 
census of population and housing, 
the Bureau of the Census also takes 
at five-year intervals 
manufacturing, 
ness 


censuses of 
agriculture, busi- 
(wholesale, retail, and service 
trades) , mining, and governments. 

The material thus furnished the 
bureau by business 
ment later 


these 


and govern- 
available to 
very contributors as valuable 


information for their plan- 


becomes 


basic 
ning. 

Among many other helps to users 
of statistics, the Census Bureau 
publishes the Statistical Abstract 
NEA JOURNAL 
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of the 
of 


United States, a storehouse 
information for the student. 
QO. Has the system of taking the 
U.S. census been changed over the 

years? 

A. Yes. The first census was 
taken beginning on August 2, 1790, 
and Thomas Jefferson as Secretary 
of State was its first director. From 
1790 through 1870, the first nine 
censuses taken by United 
States marshals and assistants ap- 
pointed by them. In 1850, Congress 
appointed a Census Board consist- 


were 


Man, unlike any other thing or- 
ganic or inorganic in the universe, 
grows beyond his work, walks up 
the stairs of his concepts, emerges 
ahead of his accomplishments. 


—John Steinbeck. 


ing of the Secretary of State, the 
Attorney General, and the Post- 
master General, with the Secretary 
of the Interior as the supervisor of 
the census. 

In 1880, a superintendent of the 
census was appointed to head the 
new Census Office in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior; supervisors 
and enumerators of civilian status 
replaced the marshals. In 1902, a 
permanent Census Office (now the 
Census Bureau) was established in 
the Department of Interior, and in 
1903 it transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. The 
bureau remained with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce when the Com- 
merce and Labor departments were 
separated on March 4, 1913. 

QO. We know, of course, that our 
country has grown since 1790, but 
how much? 

A. The census of 1790 reported 
almost 4 million persons. One hun- 
dred years later, in 1890, the count 
had reached almost 63 million. In 
1950, the total was almost 151 mil- 


lion, and in 1960 a count of some 
180 million persons is expected. 

Q. What are some of the trends 
that the 1960 census is expected to 
verify? 

A. Here 

J. The largest increase in popu- 
lation decennial censuses 
in the country’s history. A sharp 
rise in the number of births 
a continued death rate are 
responsible for the unprecedented 
population growth in the last dec 
ade. 

2. Proportion of the young and 
of older persons greatly increased. 
In 1950, the 38.6 million children 
under 14 comprised 25.4% of the 
total population; by 1958, their 
number had increased to 50.7 mil- 
lion, comprising 29°% of the total 
population. In 1950, persons aged 
65 or older numbered 12.3 million, 
or 8.1% of the population; by 
1958, their number had 
to 15.0 million, or 
population. 


are five: 
between 


and 
low 


increased 
8.6% of the 


3. An unprecedented gain in the 
number of married couples. In 
1950, there were 36.1 million mar- 
ried couples; in 1958 there were 
39.2 million, an 3.1 
million. 

4. Steady rise ,in school enroll- 
ment. In 1950, there were 30 mil- 
lion persons from 5 to 34 years old 
enrolled in school. In 1958, the 
number enrolled was 43 million, 
an increase of 13 million. In 1958, 
more than 99° of the children 
aged 6 to 13 years were in school. 
About three-fourths of all persons 
5 to 24 years old were enrolled in 
school or college. 


increase of 


5. Increase in the employment 
of women. In 1950, about 18.7 mil- 
lion women were employed out- 
side the household. By 1958, the 
number had risen to 22 million. 
The number of married women in 
the labor (13.0 million) has 
increased to the point where they 
greatly outnumber single 
workers (5.4 million). 


force 


women 


IL parents and the general com- 
munity understand what the cen- 
sus is, how it is done, why it is 
needed, and how it will be used, 
the 1960 Decennial Census wil] be 
the most accurate taken. # + 
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child 

thing that is his own, that 

embodies or expresses his 
ideas, his perceptions, his evalua- 
tions, his own individualized way 
of relating himself (not just copy- 
ing or conforming to rules or mod- 
els), then he is being creative and 
developing.” 


THEN a does 


some- 


This sentence is from Mary and 
Lawrence Frank’s article, ‘““What 
Makes Them Tick?” [NEA Jour- 
NAL, December, 1953]. It reminds 
me of the six-year-old who in a 
polite but uninterested way showed 
me the Christmas tree he had 
drawn in accordance with the 
teacher’s instructions—symm¢trical 
on both sides and ornaments just 
so. Suddenly his black eyes danced. 
He grabbed the paper, turned it 
over, and pointed to a drawing of 
a boy in a red-striped sweater and 
blue jeans. “That’s me,” he ex- 
claimed excitedly, suddenly alive 
as he showed me something that 
was distinctly his. 

It also reminds me of the time 
a proud administrator 
showed me a new school building. 
He opened the door of a third- 
grade classroom. There sat thirty- 
four children in a beautiful room 
with blond furniture and attrac- 
tive draw curtains on the all-glass 
side. And, above the neat green 
chalkboards, was a long procession 


young 


Miss McKibbin is director 
Pittsburgh public schools. 


of art, 
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GOOD 
ART PROGRAM? 


MARY ADELINE McKIBBIN 


white cotton lambs, 
each precisely mounted on 9” x 
12” yellow paper. 
These Easter decorations were ob- 
viously overdirected, if not actually 
patterned. 

There are many 
ing children experience 
in art: the hectographed fill-in 
drawing, now almost extinct; those 
three-dimensional tricks picked up 
at workshops; the working dia- 
grams in some magazines designed 
for the classroom teacher; the re- 
stricting overdetailed plans _ of 
some supervisors; the emphasis 
placed by many teachers on the 
end product of children’s en- 
deavors. All these help to deny the 
child the excitement of experi- 
menting, the growth that comes 
through continuing personal evalu- 
ation of effort. 

On the other hand, unguided 
freedom which allows each child 
to flit superficially from one mate- 
rial to another is as far from being 
the earmark of the good art pro- 
gram as is rigid teacher-imposed 
or dictated art. 


of identical 


construction 


means of deny- 
creative 


Now, to abandon this negative 
approach, let me take you to an 
elementary-school art class that is 
vibrant with creative activity. 

In this sixth-grade room, there 
is an air of eager anticipation. 
Discipline is self-imposed. Chil- 
dren get their work without con- 


NEA 


fusion and are soon absorbed in it. 

An eleven-year-old boy is weav- 
ing on a four-harness loom, using 
tough cord, reed, and rafha he has 
dyed. Another group i 
menting with fusing 
stained glass, and glazing strange 
animals and figures which have 
been already bisque-fired. 

In one corner of the room, three 


is experi- 
pieces of 


boys are working on a large paint- 
ing of their community, which is 
to be sent to children in a Japa- 
nese industrial city. Several girls 
are developing rich patterns as they 
appliqué bits of material, yarns, 
tinsel, buttons, and other “treas- 
ure” on burlap. Two more chil- 
dren are experimenting with 
marbles, broken glass, coal, bricks, 
pebbles, and even bones—to see 
whether they can be used effective- 
ly for mosaics. 

All these children are having 
creative experiences appropriate to 
their level and suited to their in- 
terests. From such an approach 
could never come three dozen cot- 
ton lambs. 


A GooD art program includes 
not only a variety of materials and 


media but a wide diversity in 
teaching procedures and, of course, 
in children’s art products. There 
is the guidance, not dictation, of 
a master teacher. Children are not 
abandoned in a laissez-faire atmos- 
phere. 
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The excitement of experimenting . . . the growth 


United Nations Photo 


that 


comes through continuing personal evaluation of effort. 


At times children may be mak- 
ing visual statements about some 
rich experience all have shared; 
yet no two paintings are alike be- 
no two children see alike, 
react in the same way, or handle 
materials with the same skill. 

The good art program provides 
depth as well as breadth of ex- 
perience. With today’s child the 
problem is not always limitation 
of experiences; rather it is shallow- 
ness of experience. 


cause 
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Because art experiences are in 
the realm of the sensory, a good 
art program can develop sensory 
awareness, a source of enriched 
The subtle variations in 
form and color, the tactile quality 
of surfaces, the plasticity of clay, 
the dynamic force of created ten- 
sions in space—such visual and 
kinesthetic sensitivity defies words. 

Depth of experience implies con- 
centration, total involvement of 
the child in the creative process. 


living. 


Every brush stroke, every pull o1 
twist given the clay, every chunk 
of wood chiseled the block, 
shift in the design being 
printed demands value judgments. 

In art 
“answer.” 


trom 
every 


there is 
There is only what is 
right for the child as he brings his 
mind, his feelings, and his manipu 


class, no right 


lative skills to bear on a problem. 

It is only as he works to realize 
his own concept that he develops 
that he himselt 
an individual capable of creating 
something unequivocally his. As 
put it, “In the 
room I pretend I’m alone, and just 
let myself go with colors.” 

The art program makes 
children aware of the possibility of 
creative living, of approaching the 
new experimentally and 
geously. 

J. P. Guilford of the University 
of Southern California, who has 
been doing research on creativity, 
recently told an audience, “If we 
could somehow the 
creativity of the average person by 
even a small percentage, the social 
consequences would be very great.” 


as a person, feels 


one student art 


gor dd 


coura- 


raise level ol 


The consequences of a creative art 
program should be evident in every 
corner of the building. 


Aa the junior high-school level, 


a good art program has all the 


characteristics of the elementary 
program described above but meets 
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An original expression from 


personal experience is this 


painting by an eighth-grader in the Chicago Public Schools. 


the 
the 


special needs and interests of 
young adolescent. Art experi- 
ences here must not be a dull repe- 
tition of what has been experi- 
enced previously. 

An effective junior high-school 
art program not attempt to 
prolong the naive approach of 
childhood. It recognizes the inter- 


does 


ests and drives of adolescence and 
makes manv_ three-dimen- 
sional materials, especially 
that offer stone, 
plaster, metals. It offers many op- 
portunities untried 
media, but it also encourages more 


use of 
those 
resistance—wood, 

to explore 
demanding uses of familiar mate- 
rials. 

Art activities at the junior high- 
school level, while they challenge 
the student, should afford maxi- 
mum opportunity for success and 
a sense of accomplishment so nec- 


essary for this age of insecurity. 


Ox: indication of a good high- 
school art program is satisfied cus- 
tomers; 


that is, large elective art 
enrollments. However, the good 
art program reaches both those 
students with special art aptitudes 
and interest and those with major 
interests in other 

All students need an awareness 
of the creative products of their 
own and other cultures. An effec- 
tive high-school art program pro- 


areas. 
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vides many opportunities for first- 
hand contacts with works of art; 
when that is impossible, the finest 
color reproductions, slides, films, 
artifacts, and other visual aids are 
substituted. 

High-school students are re- 
quired to make many choices in- 
volving aesthetic values, not only 
in the so-called “fine arts’? but also 


in the products designed for to- 
day’s living. 

Through exposure, they acquire 
a sensitivity to the form, color, and 
texture of life. Through experienc- 
ing the travail and triumph of 
creating in media of their choice, 
whether paint or stone, wire, wood, 
or clay, they come to understand 
and respect the creative process. 

Students with special aptitudes 
are provided with the time and 
equipment for many rich and 
varied art experiences under the 
guidance of creative teachers. They 
develop to a high degree their indi- 
vidual powers of expression. 


Tuere can be no good art pro- 
gram at without an 
understanding, interested adminis- 
trator. Such an administrator allo- 
cates time, space, and equipment 
for a creative art program of 
breadth, depth, and developmental 
continuity, a program which _ be- 
gins with the child and his inter- 
ests and needs. Yet without a crea- 
tive teacher, even the enthusiastic 
administrator, the well-equipped 
studio, and adequate supplies will 
not produce a good art program. 


_— 
+ 


any level 


a 
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ATOUCH OF IMMORTALITY 


Everyone attains a degree of im- 
mortality by his good deeds. Each 
of us, upon his death, leaves within 
the hearts of relatives and friends 
a measure of affection, gratitude, 
respect. Such feelings have 
found expression in the form of 
gifts of money to the National Edu- 
cation Association. Usually, the 
amounts given are not large, and 
the development of a large sum in 
the name of any one individual is 
a remote possibility. 

At the St. Louis convention the 
Board of Trustees took steps to 
unify a number of small gifts into 
one fund. The board authorized 
the establishment of a National 
Education Memorial Fund. This 
fund will be maintained as a sepa- 
rate account within the Permanent 
Fund. Memorial gifts, not desig- 


or 


nated for specific purposes, will be 
placed in the Memorial Fund and 
permanently noted in the Associa- 
tion’s record. The total funds re- 
ceived during the year for each per- 
son honored will be reported in 
the convention program and in the 
Volume of Proceedings. 

The gifts, placed in the 
morial Fund, will be held 
through the years. The 
from the fund will be 
vance the purposes and program 
of the NEA, as is now done with 
other earnings from the 
nent Fund. 

Contributions to the new Me- 
morial Fund 1tnay be made simply 
by transmitting the funds to the 
Association with a letter 
the name of the _ person 
memory is to be honored. 


Me- 
intact 
earnings 
used to ad- 


Perma- 


stating 
whose 
+ +t 
+ F 
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THE CLUES AROUND US 


LUES are all around us. The 

ability to recognize, integrate, 

and utilize them might well be 
classified in the area of new learn- 
ing ability. This ability is some- 
thing of which clinicians, psycho- 
metricians, and teachers should be 
especially mindful in noting a stu- 
dent’s academic potential or his 
prognosis for remedial help. 

Clues have a wide avenue of in- 
tellectual, vocational, and personal 
value. Teachers, 
counselors, o1 


psychologists, 
will never 
truly understand the people with 
whom they work if they are unable 
to read This lack of 
tivity will prevent them from being 
able really to know people. 
Persons who can understand only 
the dramatically obvious lack many 
elements of finesse and sympathetic 
understanding. They lack a sense 
of subtle humor, are unable to an- 
ticipate moods feelings in 
others. The nuances, the intima- 
tions, the quiet charm—al! will be 
lost, and only the glaringly obvious 
will reach them. This stints not 
only their 
stricts learning ability as well. 


doctors 


clues. sensi- 


and 


personalities, but re- 


Gaining skill in clue recognition 
would seem to be an essential 
part of growing up. Children must 
be made aware of this secret to 
learning. They should be measured 
for their clue-consciousness, 
intuitiveness, their 
ability. 

Most IQ tests, such as the Wechs- 
ler-Bellevue, with its picture ar- 
rangement, give some merit to the 
clue recognition as a sign of in- 
telligence. 


thei 
anticipatory 


Crurazapinc is a method of 
critically inspecting pictures, charts, 
Dr. Richardson is a classroom teacher 
in Great Falls, Montana. 
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titles, subtitles, and italics in 
search of hints, suggestions, and 
obvious indications of what to ex- 
pect from the context. Training 
in clue-reading will improve the 
student’s _ perceptual alertness, 
stimulate an analytic approach to 
reading, and increase his ability to 
learn through the written word. 

Clues in Pictures. Especially in 
the lower grades, pictures often 
give the best clues to the content of 
the story. The primary teacher is 
already aware of the use of pic- 
tures as a motivating device. In ad- 
dition, pictures not only give clues 
to the development of the plot, but 
may illustrate a new or unfamiliai 
word. 

Clues in the Written Text. Noth- 
ing is more erroneous than to as- 
sume that speed is divorced from 
accuracy. Actually, errors are made 
by moving either too slowly or too 
rapidly; what is needed is optimum 
individual pacing with good tran- 
sitional thought continuity. Many 
students read so slowly that they 
have lost the trend of thought by 
the time they reach the end of the 
sentence. 

When students are dealing with 
a textbook, an examination, or any 
material in which the content 
rather than the style is important, 
they should be taught to watch 
particularly for words or sentences 
that are italicized, in bold print, o1 
underlined. Paragraph headings 
and topic words in the margins 
are all clues to content. They 
should be taught that reading 
every word is not always the most 
efficient approach. 

Some hints for those who need 
maximum information in 
the minimum time might include 
these: 

Anticipate the ending of a sen- 


EDWIN H. RICHARDSON 


tence before reading it through; 
avoid reading all of a paragraph, 
but skim it looking for clues; for- 
get the “frills” in a sentence or 
paragraph, and watch rather for 
the subject, verb, and object. Clue 
words must be continually filtered 
out from the rest of the sentence; 
after a while they can be spotted 
like neon lights and the rest of the 
content becomes merely 
per.” 

Developing “Clue - Conscious- 
ness.” Once we begin to notice 
clues in our reading, we see clues 
everywhere. It is helpful to point 
out the importance of noting verbal 
and visual clues as well as reading 
clues. We can impress the young- 
sters to be 


“filler-up- 


clue-conscious, for in- 
stance, by telling them that these 
are loaded phrases: “Don’t forget 
this “You may hear of this 
again or “This is something 
you might wish to remember 
Sometimes simple games help 
build ~clue-consciousness. When 
calling names in class, for example, 
the teacher may call on first a girl 
and then a boy, or two boys and 
then two girls, or first one side of 
the room and then the _ other. 
When the class is asked, “How am 
I calling on people today?’ those 
who are clue-conscious quickly 
have the correct answer. 


Tue physiological signs of a 
gasping cardiac patient, the psy- 
chological signs of blushing, or the 
social signs of a tense home life, all 
are clues. Clues are not mystical 
things that are obvious only to 
intuitive people. Everyone can 
learn to identify them. By making 
our students clue-concious, we can 
help alert them to the value ol 
looking for clues both in reading 
and in other areas of life. + + 


os 
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SUBTLE LEARNINGS OF LITTL 


One subtle but important learning in the elementary 
school is acquiring the ability to get along with others. 


Bakersfield, Calif., 


Photo 


Y HILDREN learn a lot in elemen- 
, tary school. Everyone knows 
that. But in addition to the 
geography, arithmetic, and science, 
there are vital learnings which are 
far more subtle and which are 
seldom recognized by people who 
are not teaching children. 

These subtle learnings can be 
negative as well as positive. Chil- 
dren in the elementary school learn 
a lot about critical thinking, for 
instance: 

Miss Allison taught fourth grade. 
She said she had high standards 
and that in her class the children 
really learned something. 

They had just learned that “a 
plain is a low level piece of land.” 
They were now ready for a plateau: 
“A plateau is a high plain.” 

At this point Charles raised his 
hand. “But Miss Allison, that’s im- 
possible!” 

“Why it is impossible, Charles?’ 

“Because you can’t have a high 
low, level piece of land.” 

“Charles, stop being silly and 
learn your definitions.” 

Charles did. Fortunately, he did 
not learn to accept the values Miss 
Allison placed on critical thinking. 
His less perceptive classmates may 
not have been so fortunate. 

Critical thinking is very impor 
tant to today’s world. So is research. 

“Research is when you look 
things up in books and write a re- 
port about it,” George said. 

Except tor Carl, everybody in 
sixth grade agreed. They'd had lots 
of books to answer all their ques- 
tions. The only thing they had not 
learned about research is that often, 
when the question is very impor- 








Dr. Van Ness is principal of Mt. Vernon 
and Lincoln Schools in Newark, New 
Jersey. He is a member of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission,  spon- 
sored by the NEA and the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
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CHILDREN 


tant, the answer is not yet in the 
books. 

That was what Carl was getting 
at when he said, “Dr. Salk did a 
lot of research when he invented 
polio vaccine and he didn’t look 
that up in a book.” 

After some thought, he added, 
“Research is when look at 
things and try to figure out about 
them.” Only a few of his classmates 
agreed. It seemed a lot more 
trouble than looking things up in 
books. 


you 


LL, is strange that the syllabuses 
for the elementary don’t 
mention sociology, for any sixth- 


school 


grade pupil can accurately assign 
his classmates to their correct level 
in our hierarchy. 
It’s a skill he’s been developing for 
a long time. 

The kindergarten class had just 
finished reciting, albeit .a_ bit 
gropingly, their daily introduction 
to the American dream: . one 
nation, under God, indivisible . . .” 
“Miss Davis,” Angelina had added, 
apparently out of a clear blue sky, 
“are you an Italian?” 

One nation, indivisible, yes. But 
all the same, it’s important to know 
who is and who is not in your own 
group. And once you've identified 
the members, it’s important to 
learn how to behave. At least, this 
is the sociology lesson some chil- 
dren learn. 

We Americans much con- 
cerned about what young people 
learn in high school and college. 
Little children learn much in ele- 
mentary school, too. However, as 
many people talk about it one gets 
the feeling that these learnings are 
“kid stuff.” They are not to be com- 
pared in importance with spher- 
ical trigonometry or even with 
problems of American democracy. 


socioeconomic 


are 
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Those of us who, as one teacher 
put it, “spend our days knee-deep 
in little people,” have our own 
values of elementary learnings as 
contrasted with advanced academic 
learnings. We feel that most dis- 
cussions along this line miss the 
main point. 

It is in the elementary school 
that little children meet society for 
the first time. Here thev form their 
beliefs about society, whether it is 
threatening or friendly, arbitrary 
humanly under- 
mechanistically im- 
placable. They meet organized in- 
tellectual activity, and they decide, 
deep down in the fibers of thei 
beings, whether it is challenging 
and stimulating or whether it holds 
only frustration and humiliation. 

They meet books. They may 
learn to react to them as avenues of 


or reasonable, 


standing or 


interest and pleasure, as boring in- 
terruptions to fascinating 
adventures, or as symbols of em- 
barrassment and failure. 

They meet teachers. They may 
learn that teachers are sympathetic 
guides who open up new, enchant- 
ing vistas. Or they learn that teach- 
ers are indifferent taskmasters who 
won't bother you if you do what 
they tell you to do. 


more 


Somermes in the elementary 
school, children learn even more 
unfortunate things about society, 


» books, teachers, and, most impor- 


tant of all, about themselves. What 
they learn, whether good or bad, 
can perhaps be modified or erased 
by later learning. But not easily. 
‘What children learn early, they 
learn firmly. 

Some of us feel that the most 
important question we Americans 
can ask about education is, “What 
are little children learning in the 
elementary school?” + £# 





Of Mother and Moppets 


Moruer is the only person I 
know who can change herself in- 
to a bumblebee, a duck, or a preg- 
nant rabbit. 

Perhaps it is the fact that she 
is a kindergarten teacher that puts 
her in:tune with the fanciful 
whims of children. When, for in- 
stance, her grandson sits screaming 
in a_ toy-strewn room, Mothei 
will with her utmost equa- 
nimity, “Jonathan Lee, have you 
ever seen a vampire bat?” 


Say 


And as the grandson sits in rev 
erent wonder, Mother tells him the 
story of bats, complete with flying 
demonstrations. During these 
strange hypnotic moments one be- 
lieves anything Mother says. If she 
says she is a bat, she is one. If she 
says you are a baby bat, you are. 
And if she says that all baby bats 
pick up their toys, you immediately 
get to work. 

Once, seated on a bus, Mother 
and I suffered in silence while the 
tired = child the aisle 
squirmed and squealed. As the ride 
grew longer, the girl got louder. 
Suddenly she stopped and _ stared 
wide-eyed in our direction. 

I sensed the inevitable and stole 
a look at Mother. There, in het 
best hat and earrings, she sat mak- 
ing such fantastic grimaces that 
she looked like an escapee from 
Barnum and_ Bailey. For five 
wonderful minutes the child sat 
transfixed. When the bus reached 
our stop, Mother gathered up her 
gloves and, like a wolf-man chang- 
ing into a human at dawn, walked 
serenely off the bus. 

She also carries balloons in her 
purse for emergenciés and a magic 
ring that takes thirty-five minutes 
to pull apart and put back to- 
gether. But her favorite attention- 
getter for restless children is her 
question, “Did you happen to see 
my purple horse in your bathtub?” 

—PHYLLIS REYNOLDS TEDESCO 
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Thomas Mitchell, Tony Randall, 


and Kim 


THE SECRET 
OF FREEDOM 


—public-relations project for all educators 


Hunter 


play leading roles in the hour-long television drama. 


N January 31 at 8 P.M., E.S.T., 
() “The Secret of Freedom,” 

an hour-long television drama 
written by Pulitzer Prize Winne 
Archibald MacLeish, will be tele- 
cast over the facili- 
ties of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 

Opening with a defeated school- 
tax referendum in a small Ameri- 
can town, it is one of the most out- 
spoken films ever produced for tele- 
vision. It presents the audience 
with a rather unpleasant picture of 
itself and of the strange, mixed- 
up state of mind this country is in 
today. 


coast-to-coast 


It makes a powerful case for pub- 
lic support of education. 

Joe, played by Randall, 
and fill, played by Kim Hunter, 
are a civic-minded couple who have 
worked long and hard to gain pas- 
sage of a tax referendum to im- 
prove the schools in Mount Holly. 
They are confident of victory. But 
the referendum is defeated. When 
Jill hears the news, she grows so an- 
gry that she antagonizes Joe and 
drives him from the house to seek 
the answer to the bitter questions 
she has asked him about the town, 
the times, and the country. 

In his search for 


Tony 


answers, Joe 
comes in conflict with a number of 


fellow townspeople—a_ gas-station 


owner, a grocer, a shoeshine boy. 
Finally, all but ready to give up, he 
seeks the aid of the town librarian, 
Doc, who is played by 
Mitchell. 

Doc Joe’s faith in the 
town, in America, and in a free so- 
ciety, and Joe goes forth convinced 
there is something each and every 
person can do to make this country 
better. 


Thomas 


renews 


Becat s—E this film will be on a 
nationwide network, it 
almost every 
part of the United States an oppor- 


tunity to put their public-relations 


television 


offers educators in 


A statement by the author to the 
cast before the shooting of the film: 


I didn’t start out to write a TV 
play as such. What I started with was 
an idea: that we are in a 
fused and very state of 
this today. A few 
years ago we began to think that we 
might not be the new and young 
country we had always believed we 
were, not the nation everybody loves. 


very con- 
dangerous 


mind in country 


I thought of using television as a way 
of saying about America 
that people can believe. It gradually 
became a play. I hope the audience, 
looking at the program, will think, 
“That's me _ there. That’s 
ing to me.” For it is. 
—ARCHIBALD MAC LEISH 


something 


happen- 


know-how to work in order to at- 
tract the largest possible audience. 

Individual teachers can remind 
the parents of their students that 
this program will be on the air and 
urge them to watch it. 

School executives can tell local 
civic groups and civic leaders that 
this program carries a vitally im- 
portant message and suggest that 
they watch it. 

Adult educators and local PTA 
chapters can organize discussion 
groups after the program. 

School-system 
parent 


and 
carry ad- 
vance stories about the program. 


newspapel S 


newsletters can 


And in order to encourage the 
television networks to broadcast 
more programs of this kind, all 
educators can write approving let- 
ters to the networks or to their lo- 
cal television stations. 


Du Secret of Freedom” was 
produced by Robert D. Graff, 
whose award-winning programs 
have included NBC-TV’s “Assign- 
ment Southeast Asia,” “Assignment 
India,” and the Wisdom series. It 
was directed by Alan Schneider, 
who was responsible for the direc- 
tion of such outstanding TV suc- 
cesses as “The Life of Samuel John- 
son” and “Oedipus Rex.” at dt 


a 
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To improve education for cll 


American children, should there be 


A NATIONAL 


CURRICULUM 
COMMISSION? 


PAUL R. HANNA 


UR social, economic, and _polit- 
( ) ical endeavors have lagged so 
far behind the material 
physical achievements of our soc ety 


and 


that we are in a serious state of cul- 
tural imbalance. 

A necessary step toward recreat- 
ing a dynamic balance for our na- 
tion lies in improvement of the 
school curriculum. For this reason, 
the creation of a iongovernmental 
national commission for curriculum 
research and development is pro- 
posed for nationwide discussion. 
The continuing responsibility of 
such a commission would be to pro- 
vide leadership in formulating ed- 
ucational objectives and in recom- 
mending ways of improving the 
curriculum and of keeping it 
abreast of the swift material prog- 
ress of the nation and the world. 

This proposal is the logical con- 
clusion to three considerations: a 
modern view about change, a mod- 
ern community, and the 
dual purposes of education. 

Change. Life for our remote an- 
cestors remained so constant that 
they thought of change as the ex- 
ception. But with the coming of new 
discoveries inventions, men 
gradually began to expect change, 
until, today, absence of 


view of 


and 


change 





Dr. Hanna is Lee L. Jacks Professor 
of Child Education, Stanford (Cali- 
fornia) University. Single copies of 
the proposal, developed in = much 
more detail, are available without 
charge from the author. 
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Audio-Visual Educatior 


would appear to be the exception. 

For too long, the view has been 
held that change is something we 
are he Ipless to control. Only if one 
accepts the view that change can 
increasingly be guided by the 
choices we make and the action we 
take can one accept the thesis that 
education make a_ profound 
difference in achieving our national 
goals. 

Community. We moderns are ac- 
customed to speak of a series of 
expanding communities that starts 
with the family community and ex- 


can 


tends outward like a series of con- 
centric circles through the neigh- 
borhood community, the local com- 
munity, the state community, the 


region of states, the nation, and 
finally, the world. 

In the long sweep of human his- 
tory, communities beyond the state 
are relatively new. We have had 
hundreds of years in which to build 
and cultures in 
lesser-than-state communi- 
ties. The human race is only now 
building and testing culture pat- 
terns for the national or the larger- 


than-national 


consolidate our 


State or 


communities, so re- 
cently established through numer- 
ous and rapid advances in commu- 
nications. 

We now face the necessity of re- 
tooling our historic education svys- 
tem—geared as it has been primarily 
to the local and state communities 
—so that it will serve the national 
community as well. 


Department, Milwaukee 


youth educa- 
tional experiences which will pre- 
pare them to understand and to 
behave well in each of the concen- 


We must give ow 


tric-circle communities. 

Dual Purposes of Education. 
During the first century of our na- 
tional life, we stressed public edu 
cation as the instrument by which 
our nation’s heritage would be pre- 
served. With the opening of the 
twentieth century a second goal ol 
education came to the fore: empha- 
sizing the development of the indi- 
vidual. Moral philosophy and edu- 
cational psychology not only forced 
the purpose of individual develop- 
ment into focus, but almost pushed 
the community-development objec- 
tive off the educational stage. 

We cannot afford to 
stressing one of these two equally 


continue 


important purposes to the neglect 
of the other. The sooner we put 
both of them to work in harmony, 
the better the chance of attaining 
the promise of tomorrow. 


Local and State Responsibility 
for School Curriculum 
There is no need for changing 
the existing legal provision for lo- 
cal and 
SC hool 


state responsibility fon 
curriculum provided the 


state and local school leaders can be 


DIFFER 





supplied with the best possible cur- 
riculum materials. The final choice 
of curriculum should be kept in 
the hands of the people, decentral- 
ized. But it is not inconsistent to 
say that local- and state-formulated 
educational objectives must serve 
the nation as well as the 
communities. 

The typical local community 
spends a tiny fraction of its budget 
and its personnel on selection of 
goals and on curriculum develop- 
ment. The usual pattern is to assign 
an understaffed curriculum depart- 
ment the task of stating educational 
objectives, designing a curriculum, 
formulating a program of studies, 
preparing teaching guides, and se- 
lecting instructional materials. Sev- 
eral shortcomings are inherent in 
this prac tice. 

First, the range of human knowl- 
edge is so vast that it requires a 
high degree of competence of out- 


smaller 


standing scholars to arrange a pri- 


ority of generalizations for a school 
curriculum. Where do we find on 
the staff of any local or state educa- 
tion department the scholarship in 
all branches of science, mathemat- 
ics, social sciences, and humanities 
adequate to the magnitude of this 
job? 

In the second place, the school 
curriculum has seriously lagged: be- 
hind the rapidly expanding fron- 
tiers of knowledge. A specific piece 
of research will illustrate the point: 
John D. McAulay of The Pennsyl- 
vania State University studied the 
geography strand of the curriculum 
in the United States public schools 
over a period of twenty years. 

He found that a decade elapsed 
between the acceptance of a new 
geographic generalization by the 
professional geographers and the 
introduction of that material into 
textbooks. Further, he found that 
twenty years elapsed between the 
acceptance of a geographic princi- 
ple by the professional geographers 
and the introduction of that ma- 
terial into the courses of study that 
guide instruction in this curricu- 
lum strand. Twenty years is a long 
and costly time lag in a world that 
leaps rather than crawls into the 
space age. 
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To the extent that the slow rate 
of curriculum modernization found 
in geography from 1928 to 1948 is 
still representative, the children in 
school today will have graduated 
from secondary schools and colleges 
before the courses of study have 
caught up with the recent advances 
in knowledge of professional geog- 
raphers. 

It is true that praiseworthy el- 
forts at curriculum modernization 
are currently being made. An out- 
standing example is the physical- 
science project for high schools go- 
ing on at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Many of ow 
educational associations have made 
contributions to the solution of the 
problem of learning for the nation, 
and the 1955 White House Confer- 
ence on Education gave impressive 
proof that laymen are today more 
active than they have ever been in 
examining the school curriculum 
and proposing improvement. 

3ut in each such effort inade- 
quacies exist: The organization in- 
volved is not sufficiently broad in its 
representation of the entire nation- 
al community; it does not have per- 
manence and is not in continuous 
working session; it only occasional- 
ly tackles the problem of national 
welfare and school curriculum or it 
concentrates on one strand of the 
curriculum at a time and makes lit- 
tle contribution to over-all balance. 


nail 
hyerus' 


“That’s what I'd like to do with 
some of those rock-n-roll records .. .” 


These deficiencies seem inevit- 
able in the absence of a continuing 
national curriculum commission, 
nongovernmental and strictly inde- 
pendent. 


What Would a 
National Commission Do? 

We assume that a national com- 
mission for curriculum research and 
development would continuously: 

e Research, formulate, and refor- 
mutate the basic purposes of educa- 
tion for our national community in 
a world setting. 

e Research and formulate alter- 
native curriculum models for teach- 
ing-learning experiences which 
children to under- 
stand, appreciate, and have loyalty 
to our national 
institutions. 

e Research all the expanding 
horizons of man’s mind and spirit 
and abstract those values and com- 
petencies that are of vital interest 
to the survival and progress of our 
national community. 

e Interpret these new ideas from 
the academic disciplines and make 
them available to all concerned 
with curriculum development. 


Who Should Hold Membership 


on a National Commission? 


would enable 


values, laws, and 


Such a commission should have 
on its statf outstanding persons 
from three segments of our national 
life: 

1. Scholars—persons possessing 
special knowledge in a branch of 
learning. They would indicate what 
values and concepts from the past 
and present seem to them to be 
true and then suggest the priorities 
of importance. They would also 
look ahead and suggest the more 
desirable directions, together with 
pros and cons. 

2. Laymen—persons not primarily 
scholars or schoolmen. These com- 
mission members would evaluate 
the priority lists and suggestions 
prepared by the scholars. 

3. Schoolmen—persons who teach 
in or supervise schools. These com- 
mission members would work out 
the curriculum design and detailed 
suggestions for achieving the ob- 
jectives. 

No curriculum effort will be sat- 

NEA 
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isfactory unless all three partners 
participate. 


How Could Continuity for the 
Commission Be Provided? 


should 
endowment 


The commission 
permanent 


have a 

funds 
large enough to assure operation 
for at least a ten-year period. The 
funds could come from individuals, 
corporations, foundations; or from 
lay, scholarly, and professional ed- 
ucational organizations. 

The commission 


or 


should have a 
small secretariat to which several of 
America’s outstanding scholars, lay- 
men, and schoolmen would be ap- 
pointed for long terms. This core 
group would be engaged full time. 

For shorter periods, from two to 
four years, small supporting groups 
of scholars, laymen, and schoolmen 
would be appointed to plan and 
carry out research projects under 
the general direction of the more 
permanent secretariat. 

For very brief periods of time (a 
few weeks to a year), added spe- 
cialists or generalists could be re- 
cruited as consultants for specific 
tasks. 


How Would This Commission 
Be Related to Other National 
Efforts in Curriculum? 


This commission is conceived of 
as a national resource, supplement- 
ing and supporting the many efforts 
now under way to improve the 
school curriculum. ‘Under no cir- 
cumstances would it take over or 
attempt to direct the well-defined 
curriculum projects of others. 

Rather than competing, this pro- 
posed commission would try at all 
times to understand and relate the 
objectives and procedures of other 
groups to the total curriculum 
problem. And in turn, other groups 
concerned with curriculum should 
seek in the work of the national 
commission suggestions and sup- 


port for the enhancement of their 
work. 


What Authority Would the 
National Commission Have? 


The articles of incorporation of 
such a commission would have to 
safeguard against the commission’s 
exerting legal authority over any 
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local or state educational body. The 
commission would be advisory, and 
would possess only such influence 
as the logic and persuasiveness of 
its proposals would merit among 
the individuals and groups that 
might pay attention 
various suggestions. 


some to its 


Who Might Use the Results of 
the Commission’s Work? 
The periodically published edu- 
cational objectives and the alterna- 
tive curriculum designs by which 
the objectives might be accom- 
plished would be a fruitful resource 
for study by: 
e Local boards of education and 
their professional staffs 
e Local parent-teacher 
tions and_ other 
(American 
University 


associa- 
interested 
Association 
Women, League of 
Women Voters, service clubs, etc.) 


lay 


groups of 


Reactions to Dr. 


ry 

Tin idea of a national curriculum 
commission is not entirely 
Dr. Hanna’s plan is unique. 

The ultimate consideration of any 
plan is the greatest good of the indi- 
vidual child. I am _ persuaded, espec- 
cially in localities where the quality 
of education is low, that such a com- 
mission is basically a forward-looking 
idea. Dr. Hanna and | differ only in 
the details. 

If the leadership for the commission 
were selected by a democratic process, 
acceptance might be secured. The com- 
mission would need such acceptance. 
Furthermore, a body of this nature 
would need a solid anchor in some 
established reputable professional as- 
sociation. 

For these reasons I 
that any such commission should be 
established with the National Edu 
cation Association as its major bul- 
wark. It could well be that a joint 
effort involving the NEA and some 
other groups could form a. satisfac- 
tory working arrangement. 

Even with merely advisory powers, 
the commission could wield tremen- 
dous influence if its prestige were 
firmly established in lay and _profes- 
sional circles. Since this influence 
would be concentrated in a relatively 
few individuals, a system of checks 
and balances would need to be set 


new, but 


feel strongly 


who seek materials and guidancé 
in their study of the curriculum 

e State boards of education and 
their professional staffs 

e State of school- 
board members, educational com- 
mittees of state associations of la- 
bor, business, veterans, etc., who 
desire help in viewing the curricu- 
lum comprehensively 

e National lay, scholarly, and ed- 
ucational groups who wish to see 
how their interests fits into the total 
possibility for curriculum. 

e Teacher-education groups, ac- 
creditation bodies, and institutions 
interested in evaluating their teach- 
er-education programs. 

These groups by no means ex- 
haust the list of potential users. A 
vast audience awaits the compre- 
hensive advice which such a com- 
mission as is here proposed could 
provide the nation. 


associations 


+ + 
_ — 


Hanna’s Proposal 


up through a broadly based 
such as the NEA. 

The of such a commission 
would depend on public opinion. If 
the commission did not gain sufficient 
prestige and status, it would then be- 
come just another group of idealistic 
educators and laymen, talking wisely, 
but only to themselves. On the other 
hand, if it did gain widespread accept- 
ance, it would have a direct influence 
on the school curriculum and an indi- 
rect effect textbooks. This could 
be a tremendous factor in raising the 
quality in individual schools. 

—VINCENT J. DODGE, principal, 
Roosevelt School, Fargo, North Da- 
kota; president, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA. 


group 


success 


on 


“No!” is the first emphatic chorus 
heard from educators and other inter- 
ested citizenry when the words “na- 
tional curriculum” are mentioned. 
Calmer second thought admits the 
value of a “continuing leadership to 
formulate objectives and recommend 
ways to improve curriculum and keep 
it abreast with our swift material prog- 
ress.” 

Nevertheless, many of us believe 
that modern communication _ tech- 
niques have already presented the 
objectives and that changing the cur- 
riculum at the local level is a slow, 
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painful process that can only be ac- 
complished through vital and current 
interest. of people in the community 
whose efforts are co-ordinated by edu- 
cator leadership. 

what 
today’s 


Community awareness’ of 
skills and 


children will 


understandings 
need to live in tomor- 
row’s world is basic before curriculum 
changes can be effected. 


The 


cepts 


time lag in getting new con- 


> 


incorporated into courses of 


and 
t national 
ods of 


the classroom and 


correctable by 
Better 


cone epts to 


study texts is not 


commission. meth- 
introducing new 
better use of cur- 


rent materials other than textbooks 


can come only by strengthening co- 


ordination of instructional services at 
the state level. Curriculum studies by 
local in-service 


groups, followed by 


assistance to teachers, is a 


practical 
method of curriculum improvement. 
Not theory but positive practice is 
the current curriculum de- 
will 
to co-ordinate the di- 
interests of 
talents to 


into 


need in 


Strength 


velopment. only 


come 
learn 
real 


their 


when we 
verse but people, 
translate 
curriculum and 


lassroom performance. This feat. re- 


then enlist 


these interests 
quires immediate action on the local, 
not the national level. 

—VELMA LINFORD, superintendent of 
public State Department 
Cheyenne, Wyoming; 
president, Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, NEA. 


We can be erateful to Dr. 
Hanna for stimulating a reappraisal 
of existing leadership in curriculum 
research and 
Certainly the 


instruction, 
of Education, 


very 


activities. 
interest 
and effective 
information into 
curriculum and teaching practice. 


development 
national does 
demand more 


translation of 


rapid 
new 


For two reasons, however, I do not 
believe that the national curriculum 
commission, as proposed, would really 
help very much. 

First, the statement as a whole does 
not support research as a major ac- 
tivity. Would the proposed commis- 
sion center its attention on sponsor- 
ing research to determine needed cur- 
riculum goals and designs or on pre- 
paring and issuing policy pronounce- 
ments about matters? 

American education has no shortage 
of pronouncements by 


as the 


these 


such 
proposed commission. On the 
other hand, there is a grave shortage 
of research. 


groups 


A national co-ordinating 
stimulate, subsidize, and 
sponsor curriculum research might do 
far more to local curriculum 


agency to 


assist 
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groups than one to publish a new 
series of policy statements. 

Secondly, the proposal does not 
relate the commission closely enough 
to the and the 
Already many 
curriculum-development 
failed 
teacher 


educational 
state and 
pre )- 


SC hools 
profession. 
local 


erams have because of inade- 


quate involvement and com- 


munication facilities. 


To assure professional leadership, 


however — financed, 
under the 


Education 


the commission, 
should operate 
the National 
This 
rect 


aegis of 
\ssociation. 
organization has the most di- 
channels for involving the pro- 
fession in and 


ing the 


research- 
needs of the 


identifving 
curriculum 
schools of the nation. 
—WILLIAM M. 
Department of 
Peabody 
ville, 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 


Dei elopment, NEA. 


iF a curriculum 
sion could help advance the 


ALEXANDER, Chairman, 
Education, 
College for 


Tennessee: 


George 
Nash- 


Issoc la- 


7 eac hers, 
president, 


national commis- 
\meri- 
without dominat- 
ing them, it would perform an im- 


portant 


can public schools 


service. Through _ research 
and interpretation such a group could 
help us grasp strands of meaning and 
direction in a time of dynamic change 
and complexity. But to 

curriculum models at the 
level would conflict with 


tion of education. 


formulate 
national 
our tradi- 


I cannot believe in the omnipotence 


of a few selected persons to decide 


what values, ideas, and competencies 
warrant 


nationwide adoption No 


been able to 
rive at such unanimity in the past. 


There are men 


group of scholars has 


now on the scene, 


however, who would welcome the 


opportunity to make such 
for the nation’s schools. It 
disastrous if 
to fall 


no legal 


decisions 

would be 
such a commission were 
with 
such as 
is proposed could exert overwhelming 
pressure through its prestige and ac- 
cess to publicity. 


Even 
group 


into their hands. 


authority, a 


As helpful as curriculum guides can 
be, the curriculum is than 
written statements. Man power, equip- 
ment, and materials combine to form 
the instructional program. Those who 
are involved with the curriculum 
must shape it. To offer packaged 
instructional plans, department-store 
fashion, to America’s approximately 
45,000 local school boards would en- 
courage uniformity and 
alien to our heritage. 

A national group of scholars, lay- 


more 


conformity 


NEA 


and schoolmen could be 
helpful in communicating and evalu- 
ating advances on the frontiers of 
knowledge to the schools, but let us 
leave to boards of education the de 
cision as to what shall be taught, and 
to the teaching profession the determi 
nation of how it shall be taught. 
—MARTIN ESSEX, superintendent, Ak 
ron, Ohio; president, American 
School 


men, very 


Isso 
ciation of Administrators. 
A NonGoveERNMENTAL national com 


curriculum research and 


would be a 


mission for 
development valuable 
aid to improving the quality of our 
educational program. It would not 
he a panacea for our educational ills 
but would make 


new 


available for our 
consideration understandings 
materials, and the results of 


It is particularly 


research 
pertinent at this 
time of great public interest in our 
educational program that serious con 
sideration be given to suggestions 
which appear to hold promise for the 
improvement of our schools. Dr: Han 
na’s proposal interjects a new con- 
cept into curriculum planning which 
is in keeping with the many recent 
changes in our society and the reali 
zation of the 
role of 


Some 


increasingly important 


education in our democracy 
this 


headlong 


may question proposal 


because it runs into the 
traditional concept that the program 
of studies must always be of local de 
termination. We need to examine the 
doctrine of local 
carefully, for it is conceivable that we 
overvalue it to the 
effective program. In 


improve the 


determination vers 
detriment of an 
our efforts to 
quality of education, 


curriculum revision appears to offer 
the most promising results. There will 
be need for extensive research in 
depth, such as has never been under 
taken Much of 


done only by an agency 


this can be 
with the re 
sources of the proposed commission 


before. 


The proposal offers the necessars 


those who fear 


tralized control of 


safeguards to cen- 
the curriculum. It 
also offers the brightest ray of hope 
for the 
ployment of our resources 
and talent for the im 
provement of the instructional pro 
The plan is manageable and 
should be welcomed and supported 
by all who are interested in curricu 
lum improvement. 

—CLIFI 
ondary Oregon, 
public president, National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, NEA. 


efhcient and intelligent de 
financial 


leadership 


gram. 


ROBINSON, director of sec 
education, Eugene, 


schools; 
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F you are a primary teacher, 
you can spot your doll baby the 
first day of and- each 

year there will probably be at least 

one of them in your class. 

She will be wearing an adorable 
little dress, perhaps exquisitely 
made at home by mother or grand- 
mother. Her shining curls will be 
set off by crisp ribbons. 

“What a darling!” you think, 
and your heart goes out to her, as 
it is bound to go out to anything 
so sweet and precious. 

But as you organize your class 
and get reading groups formed, 


Mrs. Miller teaches at the Peshastin 
Branch of the Peshastin-Dryden Con- 
solidated School, Dryden, Washington. 
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By LOUISE REED MILLER. 


you begin to be aware of a feeling 
of irritation. The first time Doll 
Baby’s comes untied while 
reading with another 
you stop and tie it care- 
fully in an exact replica of the 
butterfly bow her mother tied that 
morning. The next time, you may 
not take such pains. Then one of 
Doll's barrettes needs adjusting 
just as you are showing Sammy 
with blocks that 1 + 1 = 2. 

Doll always needs to have in- 
structions repeated. In fact, it seems 
as if you have to tell her, individ- 
ually, how to do each thing. But 
she asks so politely that you are 
ashamed to feel impatient. 

At recess there are tears to dry; 


sash 
you are 


group, 


a 


NWS: 


someone pushed Doll, and = ap- 
parently she has never been pushed 
before. 

Well, it says in the book that a 
child who demands an inordinate 
amount of attention is showing 
feeling of insecurity. But how can 
a child who is plainly so cherished 
possibly feel insecure? 

Perhaps the trouble is, as grand- 
mother would have put it, that she 
has been. kept in cotton wool. She 
has never faced an unpleasant sit- 
uation—not even the push of an- 
other child—and instinctively feels 
her inability to cope with one. 

As Doll grows older, her symp- 
toms may become increasingly seri- 
ous if she doesn’t get a chance to 
gain independence. Clothes will be- 
come more and more of an obses- 
sion. (She needs the feeling of se- 
curity that being the best dressed 
girl in her class gives her.) If she 
gets behind in her work, or the 
studies get hard, she'll cheat. (She 
can’t stand the unpleasantness of 
getting bad grades.) 

We could follow Doll on through 
high school, but let’s go back and 
consider what can be done for hei 
in the primary grades. The first 
thing her teacher can for hei 
is the first thing a teacher can do 
for any child—understand her. 

Teacher has to realize that Doll 
needs her just as much as the little 
wail who apparently has never had 
a bath or a hug. Then she will 
have to accept the fact that she 
won't make Doll over in one year: 
she can only give her a gentle push 
in the right direction. 

But every time Doll gets to do 
something all by herselfi—whethe: 
she makes a decision o1 


do 


solves hen 
own adjustment problems, she is 
farther along the road toward be- 
coming a real girl. 

Oh yes! There is‘a masculine 
equivalent of Doll Baby—the Per- 
fect Litthe Gentleman. His prob- 
lems are the same as Doll's; his 
needs are the same. 

While you are busy rustling up a 
warm coat for a little boy or girl who 
has been wearing only a sweater in 
freezing weather, and arranging fon 
free lunches for another of youn 
flock, don’t forget that the privi- 
leged children need you too. + 


_ 





THIS IS MY STATE 


|. I live in the state of 





2. My state is bounded by the following states: 





3. My state has bee square miles. 





About 


_ people live in my state. 


That is _____-dspeopile per square mile. 


t. My state’s major resources art 


vy state is also noted tor . 


6. It became part ol the United States in . 


It was the ; state to join the union. 


7. The state flower and state tree (if there is one) 
are the . ‘ : — a 


state bird is the ___ 





8. One of my state’s nicknames is __--_ iz. 


My state has two senators in the United States 
Senate. Their names are 
9. It was nicknamed this because 


and 


18. My state has representatives in 
10. The state mo i va : , _ 
. = mo i the United States House of Representatives. The 


name of the congressman from my Cistrict is 


11. The capital of my state is 

: 19. Draw pictures of two of the following: state 
12. The name of the governor is seal, state flag, state flower, state bird, state tree. 
13. The governor and other state officers are elected 


Sy .......... Fears. 


14. My state has a legislature which meets every 


years. 


15. This legislature is divided into 


parts, called the 


20. Draw a map of your state and show where your 
city or town is located. 


16. This legislature has ___________"_ members. 


TO THE TEACHER 


This worksheet has been prepared to help pupils 
in grades four through seven to learn more about their 
state. Reprints are available, 35 for $1. No orders 
accepted for less than $1. Order from NEA, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





Don’t read this page—unless you 
are interested in what happens to 
education in the next few years. 
Don’t read it if you are afraid of 
rolling up your sleeves and going 
all out for federal support. 

The time has come for action, 


not a continuation of the verbal 
barrage. Action means that every 
member of the NEA must work, 
not talk. The message of the special 
section facing this page must be 
taken to millions—to tens of mil- 
lions—of American people. 

But the job is more than just 
telling; it is a job of helping citi- 
zens understand what :is really hap- 
pening to education. Millions of 
children are suffering the ill effects 
of poorly staffed schools, part-time 
sessions, crowded classrooms, and 
inadequately equipped schools — 
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and at the very time the Soviet 
Union is increasing its efforts to 
train its man power so as to “beat 
America.” 

The situation. does not call for 
panic; it calls for sensible action 
without further debate. Congress 
can find money if Congress is given 
a mandate to find money. As a 
nation, we have the economic re- 
sources to pay for what we need— 
including a good education for 
every child. 


There are a number of ways the 
story told on pages 33-48, titled 
“Will Your Child Get a Quality 
Education?” can be placed before 
the people of your community: 


@ Supply reprints of the Jour- 
NAL feature to each member of 
your board of education. 


J ‘ 
Harold Lambert Photo 


@ Place reprints in the local li- 
brary and in the waiting rooms of 
physicians and dentists. 

@ Ask parent-teacher associations 
to discuss the material and make 
their wishes known to members of 
Congress. 

@ Organize a speakers bureau to 
carry the message to civic organiza- 
tions. 

@ Discuss the material at faculty 
meetings and decide upon ways to 
inform the general public. 

@ Arrange for use of reprints by 
the local newspaper and by radio 
or TV stations. 

In every community a movement 
should begin that, in the next two 
months, will bring a thunderous 
demand: “Enough of words and 
inaction. Pass the Murray-Metcalf 
Bill NOW!” #+ + 
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As an American parent, 


you are facing the question: 

WHAT KIND OF 
EDUCATION iS MY CHILD 
GOING TO GET? 


@ Will his school have a kindergarten? Will he get off 
to a good start with a strong first-grade teacher? Will he be 
in a class of 25 or in a class with 35 or 40 other beginners? 
Will he get a good start in reading, writing, and arithmetic? 
Will his teacher be able to help him with his individual 
problems? 


@ Will he get a high-school education that will prepare 
him for college or for a good job? Will he get the science 
and mathematics he will need if he wishes to enter a good 
engineering school? Will he get the counseling and guid- 
ance he needs to select and prepare for an occupation in 
which he will be successful? 


@ Will his school be able to help him develop the atti- 
tudes and values he needs to become a useful and produc- 
tive citizen of his community, state, and nation? Will it 
help him find a goal in life? 


Your child will probably get a better education than 
you did, but it may fall short of meeting his needs for 
living and working in tomorrow’s complex world. More 
than ever before, your child’s success depends upon quality 
education. 


Note: The data contained in these pages refer to public elementary 
and secondary schools. 





What are the ingredients of 


QUALITY EDUCATION? 


Quality education depends on many factors, but these are the 
most important: 


Quality Most of whatever quality we have, or ever will have, de- 
Teachers pends upon quality teachers. First-rate man power in teaching 
positions is the key to quality education. 


The quality curriculum offers many things of value and 

Quality interest to each student. The growing complexity of life and 

Curriculums ‘| the greater variety of individual needs of pupils require revision 
and expansion of courses of study. 


Many of our school buildings were designed for pupils, 

Quality teachers, and curriculums of the early 1900's. The quality teacher 
Buildings with a quality curriculum must have a quality workshop. What 
kind of work could today’s surgeon do in a 1910 operating room? 


Quality teachers, curriculums, and buildings cannot be ob- 
Adequate ey : * ne : 
: . tained at discount prices. Adequate financial support is essential 
Financial 2 ss Nag Be ee : 
; for quality education. We can get quality only by paying the 
Support : ; ; 
price. 





Why are Quality Teachers so important to your child's future? 


Quality teachers may mean the difference between 
your child’s completing school or quitting in the 9th, 
10th, or 11th grade. 


Only 6 of every 10 pupils in the 5th grade finish the 
12th grade. 


Of every 3 students who enter the 9th grade, ! fails to 
get his high-school diploma. 


A good kindergarten teacher helps mold your 
child’s attitudes toward school and other children. A 
good first-grade teacher gives your child a running start 
in school. 


Good elementary-school teachers form the basis for 
student success in high school. Good high-school teach- 
ers prepare for student success in college or a vocation. 


Good teachers not only teach subject matter but 
help develop sound attitudes and values. 


If your child has academic ability, a quality teach- 
er may make the difference between his being inter- 
ested in going to college or his being indifferent to this 
opportunity. Among the top quarter of our ablest high- 


school graduates, 3 boys in 10 and 4 girls in 10 do not 
enter college. 


The amount of education that your child gets will 
be an important factor in his economic future as well 


as in his all-round development. 


LIFETIME EARNINGS BY AMOUNT OF EDUCATION* 





No schooling 


8 years elementary 


4 years high school 


4 years college 


BASED ON AVERAGE LIFETIME EARNINGS 
OF MEN IN 1950 


* Source: Bureau of the Census, 1950 





What are the chances of 
getting Quality Teachers? 

The chances are | in 14 that this year your child 
will have an emergency teacher—one who has not 


finished college or who ‘has a college degree but little 


or no training in child psychology, methods of teach- 
ing, or practice teaching. 


The chances are | in 4 that your child’s elemen- 


tary-school teacher this year will not be a college 
graduate. 


The chances are 9 in 10 that during your child’s 
elementary-school career at least one of his teachers 
will not be a college graduate. 


Every child needs a teacher who has— 


®@ chosen teaching as a profession 


® been accepted by the profession because of apti- 
tude for teaching 


our child’ 


earned at least one college degree and has a 
background which includes both a broad range 


of subject matter and special professional train- 
ing. 


A master teacher may do effective teaching in a mediocre class- 
room, but a poor teacher cannot do acceptable work in any classroom. 





Can the chances of your child's getting a Quality Teacher be improved? 


YES! by increasing the supply of high-grade man 
power available for teaching to the point where only 
persons with special aptitudes and competence are 
selected for the profession. 


YES! by holding on to the quality teachers how in 
the classroom. 


YES! by attracting back to teaching many compe- 
tent persons who have left the profession. 


YES! by making teaching more rewarding and 
respected. 


Dramatically higher _ sala- 
ries are the real key to getting 
and keeping quality teachers. 


Salaries paid teachers are competitive only in the 
general labor market, but schools must compete in a 
labor market consisting of persons having four or five 
years of college education. 


The estimated average income in 17 other profes- 
sions in 1957-58 was 63% above the average teachers’ 
salary. 


In 1959-60, 13% of the teachers are paid less than 
$3500; fewer than 11% receive as much as $6500. 


At an average salary of $5025 in 1959-60, we are 
paying teachers as if we had an oversupply. 


Demand for teachers exceeds new supply each year. 


Demand 


New teachers needed, fall 1959 227,000 


New Supply 


Total potential teachers produced by colleges 


from July 1958 to September 1959 125,000 
Number of new teachers produced 
who went into teaching, fall 1959 92,000 


The employment of many former teachers and thousands 
of emergency teachers is necessary each year. 





What price teachers do you want for your son or daughter? 


At $2500—you probably will get persons who have 
not finished college or who have little training for any 
special kind of work. Semiskilled labor comes higher. 


At $5000—a mixture of those with and those with- 
out talent for teaching, of those who have graduated 
from college and those who have not. Many of the best 
will quit teaching after a few years. 


At $7500—assurance of fairly strong college grad- 
uates and a good chance of able persons with master’s 
degrees. Emergency teachers could probably be elimi- 
nated at this level. At this salary, teaching begins to 
compete for real talent. 


At $10,000—virtual certainty of quality teachers, 
the majority with two or three degrees. At this level, 
teaching competes for the best talent available. 


$2,500 $7,500 $10,000 


When persons with talent know that their services 
will be rewarded and honored in teaching, as in other 
professions, they will be available to teach your child. 


In our free society, we must pay the competitive price for quality teachers. 





Why is a Quality Curriculum important for your child? 


What do we mean by curriculum? 


The curriculum of a school is the program of ac- 
tivities and experiences offered its students. It in- 
cludes the subjects, courses, and use of learning 
materials. The curriculum also includes the guidance 
work of classroom teachers and skilled counselors, 
as well as such special activities as clubs, dramatics, 
orchestra, and athletic teams. 


A comprehensive and meaningful curriculum will 
help your child develop into a broadly educated person. 


Wide variety of experiences in his school curricu- 
lum will help your child find: a special interest or 
discover a latent talent; a good curriculum can help 
him develop it. 


A special interest or a talent discovered can also 
stimulate greater interest in academic pursuits. 


If your child shows unusual aptitude for manual 
skills, a quality curriculum can help him develop them 
into vocational skills. 


A quality curriculum will help your child develop 
sound health habits and constructive recreational in- 
terests. 


A quality curriculum with quality guidance will 
help your child make intelligent decisions about his 
behavior, his school program, and his career. 


The “secret” of how to get and keep an impover- 
ished curriculum— 
@ take a lot of children with different abilities 

give them all the same textbook 


crowd them into a classroom 


* 
7 
@ place a poorly paid, mediocre teacher in the room 
* 


give the teacher only a blackboard, an eraser, and 
a piece of chalk. 





What are the chances of your child's attending 


a school with a Quality Curriculum? 


Almost 3 in 4 high schools are too small to pro- 
vide a quality curriculum for any special group of 
students. In such schools, the talented as well as the 
slow learners are likely to be neglected. 


Offerings in science, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guages are limited in thousands of high schools. 


In the fall of 1956— 

e 18 in 100 schools were offering neither chemistry nor 
physics 

e 19 in 100 were not offering plane geometry 


e 37 in 100 were not offering intermediate algebra. 


Only | in 2 urban school systems offered either an 
enrichment or a remedial summer program in 1959. 


Authorities recommend one counselor for each 
250 to 300 high-school students. This means we need 
25,000 to 30,000 counselors for adequate service in this 
field. We are now employing about 12,000 full-time 
counselors. 


Only 1 in 5 elementary schools has a library. 


The chances are only 4 in 10 that your child will 
attend an elementary school with a kindergarten. 





Why are Quality School Buildings important for your child? 


Good classrooms increase your child’s chances of 
getting a quality education. 


Your child learns more in a classroom that is well- 
equipped, attractive, and of appropriate size. 
Your child learns less when he is— 


@ crowded into a classroom without space enough 
in which to work 


® required to use furniture not his size 


@ required to study without proper light, heat, or 
ventilation 


@ required to look at dismal walls with peeling 
paint or falling plaster 


@ deprived of stimulating books, films, and other 
learning materials 


@ deprived of auxiliary facilities such as library, 
auditorium, and playground 


@ deprived of a full day of school. 


Good classrooms are important to your child’s 
health and safety. 


@ Dark, damp, cold, or poorly ventilated class- 
rooms are hazards to the health of children. 


® Many schools in current operation pose a defi- 
nite safety hazard to children. In 1957, there 
were 4300 school and college fires in the United 
States, according to the National Fire Protection 
Association. 


By law we require children to attend school—but we often 
force them into an unsafe and unhealthful classroom. 





What are the chances of your child's 
getting a Quality Classroom? 


We were short about 130,000 classrooms in the fall 
of 1959. Obsolete, inadequate, and overcrowded class- 
rooms are affecting the education of at least 8 million 
children. 


Chances are | in 4 that one of them is your child! 


Little if any improvement can be expected under present 
conditions. 


Even though the school is new, your child prob- 
ably is not getting quality education if he is in an 
overcrowded classroom. 


Even though the school is new, your child’s class- 
room may be poorly equipped. Many new school 
buildings are virtually bare of instructional equipment 
and materials—because the school district had to mort- a eA — 
; oe ~~ or fewer pupils? In schoo] districts of 2500 or more 
gage itself to the hilt just to erect the building. ios 
population, the chances are only 1 in 7. 


What are your child’s chances of being in an ele- 
mentary-school class of recommended size, one with 25 


But your child stands a | in 5 chance of being in 
a class larger than 35 pupils. 





Quality teachers are costly! 


For a classroom of 25 pupils it takes— 


@ $200 per child to secure a $5000-a-year teacher 
@ $300 per child to secure a $7500-a-year teacher 
@ $400 per child to secure a $10,000-a-year teacher. 


But we are now providing an average of only $186 
per child for teachers’ salaries. In only two states are the 
averages more than $250 in 1959-60. 


Quality classrooms are costly! 


The average school building now being constructed 
in the United States costs about $40,000 per class- 
room—and many buildings are far from quality 
construction. 


Costs include— 


@ purchase of school site 


ssrooms are costly! 


@ site grading and improvement 


@ construction (classroom, corridors, cafeterias, 
libraries, etc.) 


@® equipment (heating, plumbing, etc.) 
@ furniture (chairs, desks, tables, etc.) 
@ architect and similar fees. 


It will take over $5 billion to eliminate our present 
shortage of classrooms. 


Quality curriculums are costly! 


The cost of the books for a_ well-stocked ele- 
mentary-school library for 500 pupils is about 
$18,000. 


The cost of equipment for a science program for 
a medium-size high school is about $30,000. 


Modern machines for a good business-education 
program for 125 students cost about $20,000. 


Impoverished curriculums are cheap in terms of dol- 
lars but costly in terms of loss in your child’s education. 





Can we have Quality Education under 
present methods of financing schools? 


Gross shortages exist despite tremendous efforts of state 
and local governments in recent years. 


In 1948-49, we spent a total of $5.0 billion for 
public elementary and secondary schools. 


In 1958-59, we spent $14.5 billion. 
In ten years, expenditures have tripled, but our 


shortages are still with us, largely because of increased 
numbers of children and rising school costs. 


By 1968-69, we must spend $30 billion for public 
elementary and secondary schools, or twice as much as 
we were spending in 1958-59, just to keep our present 
pace in education. 


. 


Today, 96% of the costs of our public elementary 
and secondary schools is borne by state-local tax dollars. 


Of the average local tax dollar, 40¢ goes for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools; 28¢ of the average state tax 
dollar goes for elementary and secondary schools. 


Cost of public elementary and secondary education 
Billions of dollars 
30 Projected—e 


During the five years 1954 through 1958, we 
borrowed at state and local levels about $10 billion 
for school construction and other school items. This is 
$2 billion MORE THAN THE NET INCREASE IN 
THE NATIONAL DEBT during the same period! 


We can and must increase the financial support 
for schools at the state and local levels. But these in- 
creases cannot come close to supporting quality educa- 
tion for all children. 





Needed: A real three-way partnership in school financial support 


... Local, State, and Federal 


Local taxes contribute 56% of all public elemen- 
tary- and secondary-school revenues. 


State taxes contribute 40% of all school revenue. 


Federal taxes contribute less than 4% of all school 
revenue. 


Federal taxes account for about 70% of all tax 


revenue, but only 14¢ of each federal dollar goes for 
schools. 


Why federal tax dollars for education? 


@ Education is of primary importance to the welfare 
and survival of our nation. 


@ State and local taxes alone cannot provide enough 


funds for quality education for the children of our 
nation. 


@ Only at the federal level of government can taxes be 
collected where the wealth is and be made available 
for education where the children are. 


But, it is important that federal funds be made 
available in a way that will strengthen state and local 
control of schools. State and local school boards know 
the deficiencies of their schools. What these boards 
need are the financial resources to develop quality 
school programs. 


The Murray-Metcalf Bill, currently before the U. S. 
Congress, would provide school boards with additional 
money to help develop the quality school programs 
that are needed for your child. This bill is designed 
to strengthen state and local control of education. 


More than 99.9¢ of every $1 appropriated under the Murray-Metcalf 
Bill would go to the states for increased QUALITY in education. 





Passage of the Murray-Metcalf Sill would greatly increase 
your child's chances of receiving a Quality Education... 


By providing funds to state and local school boards to be used for 
teachers’ salaries and/or school construction 


By giving the states complete freedom of choice in how they apportion 
funds between these two major purposes. 


According to its particular NEEDS, a state could spend its Murray- 
Metcalf funds— 


@ To hire additional teachers to reduce class size To build new schools needed 
@ To hire qualified teachers to replace emergency o1 


To add new classrooms to existing buildings 
poorly qualified persons AND 


To remodel or replace old structures present- 
@ To improve salary schedules for qualified teachers OR ly in use 


@ To raise the salaries of quality teachers so as to retain 


To purchase furniture and equipment for 
them in their present positions 


these classrooms. 


Teachers’ salaries and school construction are at the heart of instruc- 
tional programs of our schools. They comprise 70% of all school costs. 





What $1 billion in federal funds 
could do: 


$1 billion annually could employ 
199.000 additional teachers at the 
present average salary, if we could 
hire them at this low price. We are 
currently short at least 135,000 teach- 
ers. We will need over 400,000 new 
teachers by 1965! 


$1 billion annually could raise 
the average salary of our present 
1,349,000 public elementary- and _ sec 
ondary-school teachers by $741—and 
proportionately increase the  attrac- 
tiveness and holding power of teach- 
ing 


$1 billion could provide 25,000 
additional classrooms at today’s prices 
and standards. We were short approx 
imately 130,000 classrooms in the fall 
of 1959: we will need over 500,000 
new classrooms by 1965! 


The Murray-Metcalf Bill (HR 22) as 
reported out of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor would pro- 
vide $1.1 billion annually for four 


years. 


You can help get Quality Education tor your child 
by working for passage of the Murray-Metcalf 
Bill, which is now before the Congress. 


@ Write your two U.S. senators and your congressman today. 


Tell them of school deficiencies in your community in teachers’ salaries, 


school buildings, instructional materials, curriculum offerings, and school 
finance. 


Tell them of your desire for quality education for the sake of your child 
and in -the interest of our national survival and welfare. 


Urge them to support the Murray-Metcalf Bill that will provide substantial 
federal funds to the states with freedom of choice for the states to decide how 
these funds would be spent between teachers’ salaries and school construction. 


@ Work to improve state and local financial support for schools. 
Remember! Passage of the Murray-Metcalf Bill is only a part of the an- 
swer to obtaining quality education. 


@ Work to strengthen your state and local boards of education. 
@ Discuss these pages with your friends. 


@ Give your friends reprints of this material. Free reprints are avail- 
able as long as the supply lasts. Write: 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
GALI SOUCATHIe | 1201 16TH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Sa 





| PUT 
THE PARENTS 
TO WORK 


LEILA D. BAIN 


Ast night my Daddy made me 

a telephone,” bragged little 

Fred in school one morning— 

and our daily sharing hour was sud- 
denly absorbed in the enthusiasm 
of hearing about a scientific experi- 
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ment. Every boy and girl wanted 
the thrill of talking on Fred’s tele- 
phone. 

And so it happened one after- 
noon that, instead of golfing on his 
day off, Fred’s father found himself 
happily engaged in teaching a sci- 
ence lesson in our first grade. How 
nicely the voices carried over the 
“treated” string that joined two tin 
cans together! What fun to be the 
children’s hero as he led them ex- 
ploring in their exciting world of 
wonder! 

This experience in my classroom 
evoked some 


searching, helpful 
thoughts. If 


Fred’s father could 
give and get so much from a pur- 
poseful, planned visit to our class, 
how about the fathers and mothers 
of the rest of my pupils? What 
other worthwhile 
neglecting? 


resources was I 


K: EPING in mind the discretion 
needed in carrying out this new 
idea, 1 checked my records for oc- 
cupations of parents and began 
telephoning to ask fathers and 
mothers to share their special skills 
and knowledge with us. 

Soon every area in the curricu- 
lum was touched with a 
terest. All the parents were co- 
operative, and each gave us a 
period of enrichment, even though 
some of them had assured me that 
they had no talents and could do 
nothing worthwhile. Their visits 
were short and carefully planned. 

One of the most meaningful and 
enjoyable of these was an experi- 
ence in music. A mother taught the 
children a little song that she had 
learned in the first grade. 

Other parent-music _ teachers 
brought different instruments to 
school and played tunes that six- 
year-olds know and love. Old fav- 
orites like “Twinkle, Twinkle, 
Little Star’ took on new beauty 
and charm when played on the 
violin. 

One mother showed us how she 
made flower pictures from an array 
of bird feathers. Another who 
worked during school hours sent 
intriguing pictures of animal antics 
to add interest to our circus unit. 

Still another used a humble po- 
tato to create curiosity and excite- 


new in- 


ment as the class discussed the 
many different ways they ate po- 
tatoes. This lesson on the potato led 
to a study of things that grow unde1 
the ground. Popcorn was used in 
the same manner to_ introduce 
things that grow above the ground. 

Safety lessons were more mean- 
ingful and longer remembered 
when enhanced by a _ policeman’s 
uniform, especially when _ the 
wearer was a father in our school 
family. 

“Do you have a travel commit- 
tee?” laughingly asked one father 
when I asked him to participate in 
this program. His first and prize 
contribution was an Indian doll 
family from Mexico. 

Another “traveling” father 
brought an enormous pumpkin all 
the way from Michigan to Florida, 
and his wife carved a rakish jack-o’- 
lantern for Halloween days. After 
Halloween we had “‘jack-o’-lantern 
pie,” which is ever so much more 
exciting than ordinary pumpkin 
pie! 

A carpenter father built a scare- 
crow frame and sent old clothes for 
a costume. The children dressed our 
strange guest and made him a face 
with a jolly smile. At exactly noon 
on Halloween, our — scarecrow 
talked! With his record-player voice 
he told us a jack-o’-lantern story 
and taught us a fun-and-frolic song. 


Is most schools parents give will- 
ingly and devotedly of their time 
and talents. They take an active 
part in study courses and in PTA, 
help in the health clinic, work at 
school festivals, and perform many 
other duties. 

I have always valued and en- 
joyed these contributions. But only 
recently have I realized the abun- 
dance of parental resources avail- 
able to every classroom, and the ex- 
tent to which they can be utilized 
to the benefit of pupil, parent, and 
teacher. 

No wonder that every year now, 
when school begins, I can hardly 
wait to search my enrollment slips 
for new and unique parental re- 
sources. a 


Mrs. Bain teaches in South Hialeah 
Elementary School, Dade County 
schools, Hialeah, Florida. 
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A high-school counselor and a college vice-president consider 


THE BAFFLING 


CARL O. PEETS 


AN you tell me exactly what courses I must take 

for a B.A. in psychology? I can’t tell from the 

college catalogue.” Such questions are heard 
in school-counselors’ offices throughout the country 
every day. 

Counselors often wonder for whom the college 
catalogue is writtei. Is it for the graduate student, the 
undergraduate, or the entering freshman? If for 
all three groups, it would seem that the ‘catalogue 
should be written on the level of the person with the 
least knowledge of college—the entering freshman. 
The terminology should be understandable to a high- 
school senior, or a glossary should be provided in the 
catalogue. 

Counselors are busy people, yet they must often 
spend a considerable amount of time looking up in- 
formation with a student, usually after the student 
himself has spent hours fruitlessly sifting through the 
material. College catalogues too often are unneces- 
sarily wordy and contain too much information. The 
catalogue is usually written in a long paragraph form 
when an outline would give the same information 
more clearly and succinctly. 

One catalogue uses a page to list in paragraph form 
the admission requirements. As you get into it, you 
discover that buried in this page are also listed the 
requirements for a degree. If these requirements 
were put into outline form, it would be easy to pick 
them out without reading the entire page. 


Speciric information about the caliber of students 
on a campus would be very helpful to a prospective 
student. “Above average” or “top half of the high 
school senior class” as a requirement doesn’t deter 
many students. Who doesn’t think he is 
average’? 


“above 


However, high-school juniors and seniors are famil- 
iar with College Entrance Examination Buard scores 
and the Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test scores. 
Median scores of last year’s entering class on such tests 
would be helpful guides for students in determining 
the entrance standards of a given institution. 

I have found that students are very realistic about 
college choice when they know the type of student 
who has been accepted in the: past as well as the type 
of student who has been rejected. Explaining to a 
student that the average student in an entering class 
had a 530 Scholastic Aptitude Test score and that 
only one per cent of that class had a score under 500 


Mr. Peets is a counselor in the Walnut Hills High School, 
Cincinnati, 
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would help him understand that his chances are slim 
if his score is under 500. 

Many colleges will be reluctant to put this infor- 
mation into the hands of prospective students for 
fear that the colleges will be typed. But isn’t it true 
that they are typed anyway? Such information could 
remove incorrect assumptions on the part of the pub- 
lic. A breakdown which shows the percentage of 
students each quarter of their graduating 
classes accepted by the college would be helpful. 
Rank in class is considered to be the best predictor 
of college success by many colleges. 


from 


Ons of the easiest catalogues to read is that of 
Antioch College of Yellow Springs, Ohio. It is well 
indexed. It is particularly helpful to the student who 
is not too sure of his college major, as it lists the 
curriculum by areas, gives a brief discussion of what 
one may do with such a major, as well as the require- 
ments in that field. 

This catalogue also lists information of great help 
to the counselor and prospective student such as how 
Antioch seniors score on the Graduate Record Exami- 
nations, degrees conferred in each field of concen- 
tration during the past year, and the percentage of 
seniors who went on to graduate schools. 

An attractive layout is necessary in a good college 
catalogue. Tulane University of Louisiana has broken 
up the written material in its catalogue with at- 
tractive pictures. Antioch has used both pictures and 
charts in an interesting design. 

The loose-leaf notebook type of material as used 
by the University of Michigan and Purdue has merit. 
Revisions, when needed, can be made less expensively, 
and specific materials can be sent to a prospective 
student without mailing all of the material. 

The booklet, This is M.I.T., published by the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, is an example of 
excellent make-up. It gets information across in an 
interesting manner. The listing of typical programs 
for various fields is very helpful. The pictures are 
good because they give a fair portrayal of the campus 
without glamorizing it. Too many college publica- 
tions give the impression that the college has only 
glamorous students and impressive buildings. 

Counselors are aware of the great waste in materials 
sent out by colleges to students who riffle through 
numerous catalogues only to discard them after a 
sketchy survey. Many counselors feel that until a 
student has narrowed down his choice of colleges 

(Continued on page 52) 
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COLLEGE CATALOGUE T 


JAMES G. RICE 


7 HEN you have to go to a college catalogue for 
information, do you find it rich in good coun- 
sel and information clearly given? 

A college catalogue is a current record and history 
of the institution, a kind of legal document in cases 
where disagreements develop between students and 
the institution, and an important part of the public- 
relations program. Its primary purpose, however, is 
to provide information to present and future stu- 
dents, to their parents, and to counselors. 

The failure of college catalogues to perform this 
function satisfactorily is drawing criticism from many 
quarters. 

Certainly the compulsion to include everything— 
for the record, to protect the institution in case of 
lawsuit, to attract students—is one reason for. the 
chaotic nature and wordiness of these publications. 
As one parent observed, “It is frequently easier to 
determine the color of the catalpa leaves in October 
than to find out whether dietetics is offered in the 


Home Economics Department or in the School of 
Nursing.” 


Aoasstons policies and procedures are stated in 
vague terms although they are presented more clearly 
for freshmen than for transfer students. Often it is 
not apparent whether transfer students need to pre- 
sent entrance-test data such as the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test. Occasionally, there are not even included the 
steps in making application: When should one apply? 
What data should accompany the application, and 
to whom should it be addressed? When will it be 
acted upon? Should an application for dormitory 
space accompany the application for admission? 

It is unusual to find any statement of the aims and 
emphases in the institution; on the contrary, one gets 
the impression that care has been taken to avoid the 
implication that any area is stronger than any other 
or that the college has a philosophy. 

Most disappointing also is the failure of many 
schools to provide an integrated presentation of the 
program for undergraduates. Courses are sometimes 
listed by department and number, but the catalogues 
are frustratingly silent about how the courses fit to- 
gether and why particular ones are required of fresh- 
men, 

A recent study of factors important to parents and 
students in choosing a college indicates the following 
as most important: caliber of faculty, size of insti- 
Dr. Rice is vice-president for academic affairs and dean 
of instruction of Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 
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tution and whether it is public or private, student- 
faculty ratio, scholastic standards, cost, location, geo- 
graphical distribution of student body. This study 
is well-known and the list of factors is brief, yet of ten 
catalogues I selected at random, not one contained 
information on all these items. 

The grouping of material in a catalogue should be 
clearly indicated by the table of contents, and the 
index should be easy to find, easy to use, and com- 
plete. This is rarely the case. It is sometimes impos- 
sible to discover quickly whether a school operates 
on a quarter system or a semester system. 


Tue multiple purposes of the catalogue—sometimes 
even multiple authorship—contribute to the confu- 
sion. The on-campus audience frequently seems to 
be the target rather than the prospective student. 
This is, of course, a mistake. It’s fine to think that 
if a policy statement isn’t clear someone on campus 
will be able to interpret it. But for the audience out- 
side the institution, there is no ‘such easy answer. 

One person who has just finished revising a college 
catalogue gives his views on the subject: 

Almost any good faculty member can, if given the time 
and total responsibility for doing so, produce a good 
college catalogue. The real problem is how to keep it 
that way. 

A typical situation seems to be this: When the faculty 
and administration become convinced of the inadequacy 
of their catalogue and assign the task of a rewriting of it 
to someone, a good catalogue results. Over the years, 
however, this becomes the victim of patchwork revision, 
updating through footnotes, juggling of sections to ac- 
commodate a new-look format, accretions to represent 
newly developed courses and changes in regulations until 
the hodgepodge so typical of these publications results. 


Tus observation identifies the basic problem, but 
what is the answer? The writing of a catalogue 
which may range in length from 116 pages (George 
Williams College, Chicago) to 1084 pages (Harvard) 
is a momentous creative undertaking and even re- 
writing it every year would be incredibly tedious. 

Some colleges have tried to solve the problem by 
having two publications. One publication, rewritten 
infrequently, presents the aims, educational philos- 
ophy, history, and character of the institution. The 
other, published annually, presents current informa- 
tion on faculty, courses, regulations, and costs. 

The University of Chicago, the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and Princeton University are examples of 

(Continued on next page) 
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there is usually little need for him to get a publica- 
tion as complete as most college catalogues. 

A publication should be compiled especially for 
prospective students such as that issued by Kenyon 
College in Gambier, Ohio, which is written in a light 
informative manner. It goes through the major cur- 
riculums in the college, giving information about each 
area. It also gives statistical material about Kenyon, 
pointing out how Kenyon differs from other colleges. 

This and a so-called “View Book” serves the needs 
of most prospective students. Then a complete cata- 
logue is sent to those seriously interested. 

Berore admission officers revise a college cata- 
logue, it would be well for them to read the article 
by William C. Fels, president of Bennington College, 
in the Spring 1959 issue of Columbia University 
Forum entitled, “Modern College Usage or What 
Is the Public Relations Office Saying?’’ This article 
points out by means of excellent examples the mean- 
ingless terminology used in college literature which 
gives little help to the person reading it. 

Dr. Fels, for example, points out that in the de- 
scriptive literature a rural college is one that is placed 
in ‘a lovely countryside but with easy access to the 
cultural advantages of the metropolis, while the sub- 
.urban college has all of the advantages and none of 
the «disadvantages of the city and country. 

College catalogues, if they are to be useful and 
helpful, must be clear and concisely written for the 
efficient use of the counselor and interestingly written 


for the use of the student. ++ 


Tr Tr 


JAMES G. RICE 


schools which make effective use of this device. Still 
other colleges have moved to publication of a cata- 
logue only every two or three years. 

Many are now using carefully selected photographs 
as substitutes for the long passages of flowery prose 
intended to give students a “feel” of the place. Car- 
son-Newman and California Institute of Technology 
are examples. Several colleges such as Antioch, 
Davidson, and Denison have an introductory section 
of basic information in the front of the catalogue to 
answer the questions most frequently asked and to 
give -an overview of the activities. 

A welcome trend is to include a directory indicating 
to which college officer you write for what informa- 
tion. Course descriptions are becoming less technical 
and more meaningful as in the Stephens College cata- 
logue. For ease in locating names of faculty members, 
it is helpful to find an alphabetical listing as well as 
the usual listing by rank and department. The Penn- 
sylvania State University and Vanderbilt University 
follow this scheme in their catalogues. 


(Continued from page 51) 


Aurnoucn college catalogues are still not what we 
might wish them to be, there are promising signs that 
the situation may improve. In the meantime, a college 
catalogue used with patience and imagination is still 
your best source of information about a college. If it 
does not yield the information you wish, a letter ad- 
dressed to the president of the institution will usually 
bring the information and, what is more, may be the 
stimulus which was needed for developing a bette: 
catalogue. 


+ tt 
wT 


Some promising signs that college catalogues are being improved. 


STEPHENS 
COLLEGE 


BULLETIN 
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New EMPHASES 
IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


MARY ELLEN OLIVERIO 


Jones Commercial High School, Chicago 


YY OCIAL changes are evident to any 

sensitive individual in our 
Because of these 
changes, business education needs 
to place increased emphasis on the 
following tasks: 

Ascertaining what skills will be 
needed in new areas. One of the 
most pressing demands in the years 
immediately ahead is the determi- 
nation of what constitutes ade- 
quate preparation for the new 
types of positions available in busi- 
ness. There is considerable evi- 
dence that more and more people 
will need higher-level skills than 
were formerly required. Yet the of- 
ferings in business education at 
the secondary-school level are es- 
sentially the same as they were 
thirty years ago. 

Developing basic work skills and 
work attitudes. Because of the 
limited opportunities that young 
people have to work in the large 
urban areas in which they now live, 
business-education teachers must 
give attention to providing mean- 
ingful work experience for stu- 
dents. In many schools, the busi- 
ness department also needs to or- 
ganize work programs for students 
who ‘are not primarily interested 
in business education. 


society. 


Dr. Oliverio, president of the Research 
Foundation of NEA’s United Business 
Education Association, is associate pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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above shows 
taking Na- 


The photograph 
high-school students 
tional Business Entrance Tests, 
which measure vocational profi- 
ciency in shorthand, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, clerical work, and 
use of office machines. Widely ac- 
cepted by educators and business- 
men as valuable terminal tests of 
employability in these five areas, 
the tests were first introduced by 
the National Council for Business 
Education (now NEA’s United 
Business Education Association) 
and a committee representing busi- 
ness and industry. For informa- 
tion about these tests, write 
UBEA, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


With the lengthening of life has 
come a lengthening of the working 
life of our population. Young 
women, especially, need help in de- 
termining their future objectives. 
With more and more women re- 
maining in the labor force after 
marriage and re-entering employ- 
ment alter their families are grown, 
it is important that girls prepare 
for more than an interim employ- 
ment experience. 

Preparing students to be intelli- 
gent consumers and economic citi- 
zens. The role of the consumer in 
our economy must be a part of the 
learning of our students. The 
abundance of material goods and 
the easy credit arrangements which 
characterize the market place de- 
mand that the consumer know how 
to make wise decisions. 


Teachers in the area of general 
business and consumer 
far too often teach “facts,” descrip- 
tions, and details, with little or no 
attention to the decision-making 
aspects of topics covered. 

Business teachers are also far too 
prone to disregard the excellent 
materials available in the field of 
economics. An NEA research report 
indicates that eight out of ten busi- 
ness teachers consider library ma- 
terials to be either of limited im- 
portance or unimportant to the 
teaching of their subject. 

Giving attention to ethical con- 
cerns. The demands on the individ- 
ual to maintain high ethical stand- 
ards seem greater as the organiza- 
tion for which the individual works 
becomes more complex and im- 
personal. 

Business departments in high 
schools and colleges must in some 
way instill in students the personal 
integrity to cope with the moral 
responsibilities they face in busi- 
ness. 

Maintaining awareness of social 
changes. The rapidity of change in 
society places special pressures on 
business educators, as well as others 
in the society. In today’s world it 
is relatively easy to become a dis- 
placed person in one’s home terri- 
tory! 

Business teachers must be sensi- 
tive to fields of work that are ap- 
proaching obsolescence, to new vo- 
cational opportunities, and to the 
general changes in the society that 
at first glance may appear tangen- 
tial to business education but on 
closer analysis are indeed related 
to the concerns that should be 
theirs. + + 
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TODAY’S-TEACHER SERIES 


PROVO’S DOCTOR MOFFITT 


N the early 1920's, young Cliff 
| Moffitt had a good job. He 

was in charge of some farm 
operations for an investment firm 
in the Uintah Basin, just south of 
the snow-capped Uinta Mountains 
in northeastern Utah. He had a 
wife and children, and had already 
served a mission for the Mormon 
Church. He man to be 
envied. 


was a 


One day, however, while he was 
on top a haystack directing work, 
a car drove up in the field below. 
The county school superintendent 
got out. 

“Nice day!” the older man called. 

“Sure is,” Cliff called down from 
his perch on the haystack. 

“Got a minute?” the superin- 
tendent called. “Like to talk with 
you.” When Cliff Moffitt had 
climbed down, the superintendent 
said, “Cliff, 1 want you to go up to 
Mountain Home and teach school.” 

Young Moffitt was not enthusias- 
tic. Teaching would mean a change 
in jobs, a change in residence, and 
a cut in salary. What was more, he 
didn’t even have a_ high-school 
diploma. He’d think it over, he 
said. 

But the next day the superin- 
tendent was back. 

“These children 
school unless you 
Cliff,” he said. 

And so it was with reluctance 
that John Clifton Moffitt accepted 
his first teaching assignment in a 
profession he had not chosen, but 
one to which he would later de- 
vote his life. 

“T hope you'll never do anything 
but teach children,” the superin- 
tendent told him after he watched 
him at work for several days. And 
Cliff never did. 

Two years later, Cliff Moffitt was 
Mr. Chaffin is education writer for 


the Deseret News and Telegram, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


won't be in 
teach them, 
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immersed in the fascination of 
teaching. He talked it over with 
his wife, the former Elsie Erickson, 
and decided that if he was going 
to teach he would have to have 
a better education. So they packed 
up their household goods and 
moved to Provo, where he en- 
tered Brigham Young University 
without ever completing the re- 
quirements for high-school gradua- 
tion. 

Times were not easy, and the 
little family grew vegetables on 
vacant lots to help stretch finances. 
Cliff graduated from BYU in 1926, 
along with a class that included 
Ezra Taft Benson, present U.S. 
Secretary of Agriculture. The same 
year Cliff accepted a job as princi- 
pal of the old Timpanogos School 
in Provo. 

Cliff Moffitt knew, however, that 
the road to educational excellence 
didn’t end with four years of col- 
lege. He continued to study at 
BYU and at Stanford, the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, North- 
western University, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He received his 
master’s degree in _ psychology 
from BYU in 1939 and a Ph.D. de- 
gree in educational administration 
from the University of Chicago in 
1940. 

This same dedication to prepara- 
tion and professional excellence 
now characterizes the entire Provo 
school system, where Dr. Moffitt is 
superintendent today. All teachers 
in the system are fully certified; 
all are members of the Utah Edu- 
cation Association and the NEA. 


Waar kind of an administrator 
is Dr. Moffitt? 

“We don’t work for him, we 
work with him,” says one of his 
staff members. “He never tells us 


what to do, but 
our suggestions. 
sider suggestions 
dents.” 

Provo has a new high school 
which is one of the most economi- 
cally constructed and most func- 
tional in the state. Prior to its con- 
struction, Dr. Moffitt called in 
“Deb” Tregeagle, the principal. 

“He told me it was my assign- 
ment to plan the new school,” Mr. 
Tregeagle relates. “He instructed 
me to develop its educational 
philosophy, together with the 
teachers, the parents, and the 
architects. Then he left me free to 
do the job.” 

“T think Cliff Moffitt is one of 
America’s great educators,” says 
Algie Ballif, who gave up her seat 
on the Provo Board of Education 
in 1958 to become a member of the 
Utah House of Representatives. 
“He always protected us from petty 
decisions. He had the courage to 
take the responsibility for admin- 
istrative decisions. And he always 
let us work in a group. I’ve never 
known him to go to an individual 
board member with a problem or 
to play one board member against 
another. 

“He kept us informed with clear 
reports and he educated us in the 
responsibilities of school-board 
membership.” 

Much of Dr. Moffitt’s success 
stems from his love for all people, 
especially children. 

“You're likely to find him on the 
floor with a kindergarten class,” 
Sherman Wing, the assistant super- 


rather asks for 
Hed even con- 
from the stu- 
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Dr. Moffitt greets a group 


of children 


during recess in one of Provo’s 


schools, 


Photos by Dorothy Rea 


Expressions on upturned faces reveal what the children think of their superintendent. 


intendent, states. “At staff outings 
he'll play volleyball the 
and have the best 
not put on.” 

“I’ve never seen Dr. Moffitt lose 
his temper,” says Elma Penrod, 
who's been his secretary for four- 
teen years. “And he seems to have 
a way about him that smooths ruf- 
fled feathers. People 
away satisfied.” 

The community attitude toward 
Dr. Moffitt is best summed up by 
Clayton Jenkins, now retired but 
for many years executive secretary 
of the Provo Chamber of 
merce: 

“He’s a 


hardest 
time—and it’s 


always go 


Com- 


rare person. He’s not 
only an outstanding professional 
educator. He’s interested in every- 
thing that goes on in our city and 
has a keen interest in young peo- 
ple. He’s built up a better rela- 
tionship between the town and the 
schools than exists anywhere else 
that I know of.” 

When Dr. Moffitt returned from 
his recent trip to Russia on a tour 
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sponsored by NEA, speaking dates 
followed fast in schools, churches, 
and civic clubs. People of his com- 
munity like his outgoing spirit and 
friendliness. Dr. Moffitt is a mem- 
ber and past president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, a member, 
past president, and past district 
governor of Rotary International. 
He has served many years on the 
city recreation board and is a mem- 
ber, and often 
library board. 

Currently he serves as Sunday 
School superintendent of the 
Manavu Ward (congregation) of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter-Day Saints. This makes him an 
educational administrator on Sun- 
days as well as week days. In addi- 
tion, he is an expert in the field of 
legal responsibilities of school 
boards and teaches a class in this 
field at Brigham Young Univer- 
sity. 


chairman, of the 


Orrexe many positions that 


would carry greater financial re- 


wards, Dr. Moffitt preters to stay 
in Provo where he’s been principal, 
director of research, and superin- 
tendent since 1926. 

“One can’t help but be a little 
idealistic,” he muses. “Provo is 
about the right size (43,000 people, 
7000 students) for ideal education. 
It has wonderful schools and won- 
derful people. What more could 
you want? | wouldn’t want to sell 
all this for a few thousand dollars 
additional in salary.” 

Almost everyone will agree that 
Provo has good schools. And most 
of them will add that this is largely 
because of Dr. Mofhtt’s unique 
ability to inspire people to work 
together. 

Although Provo is his home, his 
understanding and _ interest’ in 
others’ problems makes him equal- 
ly well-known throughout Utah 
and the nation. He’s a former 
president of the Utah Education 
Association and has served on NEA 
committees. At the present time, 
he’s second vice-president of the 
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active in 


community 


and 


church affairs, Cliff Moffitt discusses 
city problems with Clayton Jenkins 


of 


the Chamber 


of 


Commerce. 


The superintendent visits Principal Ross Denham of the Wasatch School. 


Dr. Moffitt’s entire 


“works 


staff 


National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, a job that takes him all 
over the nation. Iu-this capacity 
he recently met with PTA leaders 
in the new state of 
he offered recommendations 
schools that later were to be in- 
corporated in that state’s constitu- 
tion. He also serves a unique role 
as a sort of senior adviser for other 
superintendents in his own state 
who often take their problems to 
him. 


Hawaii where 
on 


Dr. Moffitt has never known an 
eight-hour day. His wife reports 
that he leaves the house at six in 
the morning, and it is often seven 
or seven-thirty at night before he 
gets home. At the office, he is first 
to arrive and last to leave. 

He does, however, enjoy a home- 
cooked meal at noon, which in- 
cludes homemade whole-wheat 
bread prepared by Mrs. Moffitt. 
This is eaten in the old-fashioned 
kitchen of their unpretentious 
sixty-year-old brick home _ where 
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closely with him, not for him.” 


the three Moffitt daughters and one 
son grew up. Over the table is a 
little wall card bearing the words, 
“Until you understand, do not 
criticize; then, perhaps, you may 
wish just to sympathize.” 

On the mantlepiece in the large 
sitting room are two small gold 
loving cups. One is inscribed to 
the “World’s Greatest Friend” and 
the other to the ‘““World’s Greatest 
Teacher.” They were presented to 
Dr. Mofhtt at the twenty-fifth re- 
union of one of his Provo High 
School graduating classes. Forme 
students came from both coasts to 
honor their former principal. 

Education, for Dr. Moffitt, is a 
full-time pursuit. “It’s not only his 
profession, it’s his hobby,” his wite 
declares. “‘He doesn’t have time for 
anything else.”’ 

His attitude is illustrated in his 
own words: “I can never remember 
waking up and not feeling that | 
wanted to get to work and do some- 
thing that needed to be done.” + 
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ow can a teacher (or anyone 

else) judge the claims made 

for health and health-related 

products when seemingly innumer- 

able items are so cleverly adver- 

tised as to puzzle even the most cau- 
tious consumer? 

In the case of items directly re- 
lated to health, the answer is easy: 
Don’t use such products without 
medical advice. 

Except for a few commonplace 
drugs such as aspirin and staple 
first-aid remedies, to do otherwise 
leads down the road of dangerous 
self-medication. And even so-called 
household remedies may be hazard- 
ous if used for persistent pain, 
when signs of infection are present, 
when sores fail to heal, in exces- 
sive dosage, or in any chronic com- 
plaint. The biggest danger of self- 
medication is that it may postpone 
proper treatment until a success- 
ful outcome is difficult or impos- 
sible. 


B. T what about other products, 
the use of which may influence 
your health in one way or another? 
Take, for example, a vibrator sold 
for weight-reduction purposes, so- 
called “health shoes,” or a “‘vita- 
min supplement” for the diet. How 
can you tell whether these will be 
good, bad, or indifferent in their 
effect on your health—and on your 
pocketbook? 

Your first resources for checking 
on health products are local—your 
own physician, your health depart- 
ment, medical society, and better- 
business bureau. When such agen- 
cies do not have the necessary in- 
formation, they can obtain it from 
their national counterparts. The 
American Medical Association, for 
example, has more than 500,000 
records on objectionable advertis- 
ing, quackery, and health frauds. 

In increasing numbers, producers 
and distributors are realizing the 
value of integrity in their health 
advertising. But others unfortu- 
nately resort to misstatement, dis- 
tortion of fact, misleading word as- 


Dr. Hein, consultant in health and 
fitness, Department of Health Educa- 
tion, American Medical Association, 
Chicago, prepared this article at the 
request of the Journal. 
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' TEACHER HEALTH 


EVALUATING HEALTH 
ADVERTISING 


sociations, and some to outright 
fraud. 

Recently an advertisement clev- 
erly implied endorsement by the 
American Medical Association of 
a certain brand of vitamin cap- 
sules. The Book of Health, con- 
sisting of a collection of articles 
from AMA’s consumer magazine, 
Today’s Health, was offered free 
by the Vitasafe corporation along 
with a supply of their vitamins. 
The words “The Official Ameri- 
can Medical Association Book of 
Health” were a featured part of the 
advertisement in an apparent at- 
tempt to suggest endorsement of 
the product. 

Actually, the AMA had _ never 
endorsed this item or any other 
Vitasafe product. In fact, the of- 
ficial. statement of the association 
on vitamins says that if a healthy 
individual’s diet contains the key 
food groups in sufficient amounts, 
nutritional supplementation is un- 
necessary. 


So, to protect yourself against 
such ads and others that may be 
just as misleading, check with the 
sources mentioned above whenever 
there is any doubt about a product. 
And to determine if there should 
be any doubt, ask yourself: 

1. Are the facts stated in clear, 
simple language without resort to 
confusing technical terms? (Long 
“scientific” terms may be used to 
impress prospective buyers.) 

2. Are the claims acceptable in 
terms of good common sense aiid 
logical reasoning? (The thinking 
consumer will not be convinced by 
holes burned in handkerchiefs, the 
amount of fizz produced by a tab- 
let, or the like.) 


_thorities 


FRED V. HEIN 


3. Does the advertisement play 
upon common fears, dread of dis- 
ease, or superstitious beliefs? 
(‘“‘Have you got tired liver?” or “It 
could be your kidneys’’ would be 
examples of such scare techniques.) 

4. If research is cited to prove a 
point, was the research conducted 
by an unbiased scientific organiza- 
tion? (A manufacturer's 
ment, for example, 
biased.) 


depart- 
could be 


5. If research is cited to prove a 
point, were the findings published 
in recognized medical or dental 
journals? (State, regional, and na- 
tional periodicals of the health pro- 
fessions and others approved by 
them.) 

6. If opinions of scientific au- 
are cited to support a 
statement, are these persons iden- 
tified by name, position, place of 
residence, and professional stand- 
ing? (“Scientific authorities agree 
that. . . .”” sounds impressive but 
means nothing.) 

7. Are the scientific authorities 
cited in support of a_ particular 
point properly qualified in terms 
of that specific issue? (Competency 
in one field does not necessarily 
carry over into another.) 

8. Are the statements made ap- 
proved or accepted by professional 
medical, dental, and public-health 
associations? (If you aren’t sure 
on items 1-7, check with the medi- 
cal society or your health depart- 
ment.) 


KK nowmec how to obtain the 
facts about health products and 
how to evaluate them is important 
to you as an individual. But, as a 
teacher of young people, such 
knowledge is even more valuable. + 
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The NEA convention 


is in the making. 


W. W. ESHELMAN 


YEA members are anticipating 
the westward trek to Los 
Angeles for the ninety-eighth 

annual meeting of the National 


a. 


Education Association next June 


26 through July 1. As they converge 
upon the “City of the Angels,” 
some members will remember the 
1931 convention when 16,000 dele- 
gates gathered for the sixty-ninth 
annual meeting of the Association. 
Under the banner, “A United 
Profession Enhances Quality in 
Education,” thousands will attend 
general the Sports 
Arena. Delegates will register and 
transact Association business in 
Shrine Civic Auditorium. Exhibits 
will fill Exposition Hall. 
Committees, commissions, de- 
partments, fraternities, and sorori- 
ties will sponsor some 400 meetings. 
NEA units will report and dele- 
gates will discuss such topics as 
“The Significance of Textbook 
Censorship by Nonprofessional 
Groups” and the reports of com- 
mittees which have studied prob- 
lems which face the profession. 
Some will turn to old Olvera 
Street to savor the Spanish atmos- 
phere at gift stalls, Mexican res- 


sessions in 


Dr. Eshelman is NEA president, 1959-60. 
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MacArthur Park, 


intersected by 


~ 


ES 


world-famous Wilshire 


Boulevard, typifies the combination of man-made and nat- 
ural beauties that await convention-goers in Los Angeles. 


and basement candle 
Others will speed along 
modern highways for visits to the 
old Spanish missions, which were 
spaced so that the padres could 
walk from one to the other between 
the rising and setting of the sun. 

Thousands will go to the famous 
Hollywood Bowl on Wednesday 
night for a concert sponsored by 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. And sometime before the 
week is gone, they'll find time to 
visit Disneyland, the observatories, 
and Marineland. Some will yield 
to the lure of Santa Catalina Island, 
a short beat or airplane ride from 
the mainland; still others will va- 


taurants, 


shops. 


Convention Delegates 


State and local affiliated asso- 
ciations are entitled to send dele- 
gates to the NEA Representative 
Assembly provided that the as- 
sociations’ affiliation dues for’ 
the .current year are paid and 
that the associations have fifty- 
one or more NEA members who 
are also members of the local or 
state group. Such groups will re- 
ceive pertinent delegate mate- 
rials in the latter part of March. 

Blanks on which delegates may 
make housing reservations will 
appear in the February Journal. 


cation in Hawaii and Alaska when 


er pa oe 
convention duties are over. #+ # 


CONVENTION WEEK SCHEDULE 
June 26 - July 1, 1960 


SUNDAY MONDAY 
10-5 9-6 


Registration 
Delegation Leaders 1:30 
Budget Committee 2 
Vespers 4 
General Sessions 8 PLM. 
Business Sessions 
Bylaws and Rules 
Resolutions 
Notables Dinner 4 
Past Presidents Dinner 
Friendship Night 
NEA Reception for President 
State Delegations 
Departments 
Committees and Commissions 

(Open Hearings) 
Discussion Groups 
Classroom Teachers Night 


4:30 
4:30 
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TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 
9-5 9-5 9-5 


FRIDAY 


9-noon 


8 P.M. 
9:30 A.M 


8 P.M. 


9:30 AM. 9:30 A.M. 


8 P.M. 
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NEA salary consultants suggest what to do 


WHEN THE SCHOOL BOARD SAYS NO 


ERWIN L. COONS 


AVE we reached the end of 
the road?” 

That is the query of a 
typical chairman of a local-associa- 
tion salary committee, baffled and 
frustrated by the school board's re- 
fusal to accept the association’s sal- 
ary program. Many hours of toil 
had been spent in collecting infor- 
mation, interpreting data, and de- 
vising improvements in the salary 
schedule. There seemed no doubt 
that the committee’s report had 
given ample justification for the 
program. 

How is such a rebuff to be met? 
Making the quality of teaching 
service commensurate with inade- 
quate compensation would be un- 
professional and unsavory. Should 
failure be accepted with no further 
effort to reopen discussion of salary 
problems? 

The local association’s objective 
at this initial stage of an impasse 
should be one of firm determina- 
tion to keep teacher morale high 
while weaknesses in the approach 
are carefully re-examined. The re- 
jected program should be consid- 
ered only a temporary setback. 
However, an understanding of the 
causes of the rejection is impera- 
tive if further rebuffs 
avoided. 


are to be 


Group Responsibility 


In the face of such adversity, the 
local association should be alert to 
give its salary committee every en- 
couragement; especially the associa- 
tion should make it clear that it 
is united behind the committee. 


Mr. Coons and Mr. McLain are sal- 
ary consultants, NEA Office of the 
Assistant Executive Secretary for Pro- 
fessional Development and Welfare. 
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and ROBERT W. MC LAIN 


The committee should be urged to 
continue working toward profes- 
sional salary goals. 

Securing the adoption of a salary 
program is rarely a “one shot” proj- 
ect. Consequently, progress needs 
to be measured over the long haul, 
not in terms of a single year. 


Studying Probable Causes 


With normal channels blocked, 
the salary committee should meet 
promptly to analyze reasons for the 
unfavorable response. This study 
should include a searching apprais- 
al of: 

1. What the committee did that 
was ineffective or deleterious 

2. What teachers are doing or 
not doing that helps to create an 
unfavorable climate 

3. What the superintendent did 
or didn’t do that served as a bar- 
rier 

1. What influences and pressures 
seemed to guide school-board think- 
ing. 

5. What community attitudes, 
beliefs, and mores were obstacles 

6. What evidences of public op- 
position can be identified. 

Before reporting to the member- 
ship, the salary committee should 
evaluate its effectiveness in prepar- 
ing the school board for the salary 
presentation, the influence of or- 
ganizations fighting tax-rate in- 
creases, public reaction to the pro- 
posed program, and other forces 
contributing to the rejection. If a 
safe course for future action is to 
be charted, the association must be 
guided by such information. 

When the salary committee is 
ready to report to the membership, 
tactful leadership and decisive ac- 
tion are important. The report 


should be an honest appraisal 
avoiding emotional displays which 
engender bitterness and despair. 
Animosities resulting from such re- 
actions are likely to supply a good 
excuse for a refusal to budge. 

Committee members should pro- 
vide leadership, pointing out ways 
of improving communications, un- 
derstandings, and public support 
and should build morale by sug- 
gesting a continuing effort to re- 
open negotiations on another basis 
and possibly through a new ap- 
proach. 


Seeking Reconsideration 


Following the report of its sal- 
ary committee, the association as- 
sumes responsibility for policies 
which are to guide the salary com- 
mittee. A vote of confidence for the 
committee has real value. It may be 
advisable to give the committee 
more freedom of action in seeking 
association goals, allowing repre- 
sentatives to work around existing 
barriers. 

Under certain circumstances, a 
gain in good will may be more prof- 
itable than an immediate revision 
of the salary schedule. An under- 
standing of objectives and philos- 
ophy is an important prerequisite 
to positive action for a salary pro- 
gram. 

A carefully worded resolution re- 
questing further opportunity to dis- 
cuss salary problems with the school 
board ought to be adopted at the 
membership meeting. Expressing 
faith in the co-operative method is 
generally effective. Reopening sal- 
ary negotiations is a problem for 
association action, and should not 
be made the responsibility of the 
salary committee alone. Therefore, 
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the association should assert the 
right to be heard through its repre- 
sentatives. 

In effect, the association is now 
saying to the school board, “Be- 
cause you have disapproved our 
program, we would like to know: 
What is wrong with it? What fur- 
ther information does the school 
board need? What ideas would the 
school board like to contribute? 
What study methods and areas of 
investigation would meet 
board approval?”’ 

Without mention of the rejected 
program, a proposal for a joint 
study might be made as a means of 
re-establishing communication. In- 
volvement is a key to success, for 
those who help develop a program 
are more likely to be advocates and 
defenders than those 
critical observers. 


with 


who act as 


Lay and Public Support 


Teachers have friends — many 
more than they realize—but these 
friends are unlikely to speak out 
for teachers who are too proud and 
blind to appreciate the power of 
such support. By default we fre- 
quently allow our supporters to go 
unheard while foes and critics hit 
the headlines and ai 
their views. 

Supporting programs that raise 
tax rates isn’t a popular practice; 
therefore, help must be sought. 
Give information, encouragement, 
and commendation to friends of the 
school willing to lend a hand. 

The association’s _ public-rela- 
tions committee should be asked to 
co-operate with the salary commit- 
tee. A continuing flow of informa- 
tion derived from the salary study 
can reach the public through press, 
radio, and television. PTA, service 
clubs, civic organizations, and com- 
munity leaders can be contacted fon 
support. 


waves with 


It would be well to plan one as- 
sociation meeting to consider pub- 
lic-relations aspects of the salary 
problem, impressing on each teach- 
er his responsibility in day-to-day 
contacts with pupils and parents. 

Keep in mind that an effective 
public-relations program cannot be 
developed at the snap of the fingers. 
\n ongoing program should be in 
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effect before negotiations start; fail- 
ure in this phase of the association’s 
total program is often responsible 
for the troubles encountered by sal- 
ary committees. 


Further Action 


Most school boards are sensitive 
to community wishes and attitudes. 
When they are not, more drastic ac- 
tion will be necessary to reach sal- 
ary goals. If the salary committee 
believes that no satisfaction can be 
gained through further discussion 
and study with the present school 


You can’t build up a reputation 
on what you are going to do. 
—Henry Ford 


board, it should report this situa- 
tion to the association. 

Iwo solutions are possible. If the 
school board is responsive to pub- 
lic opinion, the weight of that force 
may be applied; however, great 
care to avoid public reaction should 
be exercised. 

The second approach is through 
future elections or appointments to 
the school board: Getting high-cal- 
iber persons to serve on the school 
board should be an_ objective 
whether or not an impasse exists. 
Obviously it is better to avoid 
trouble than to repair the damage 
it creates. 


Steps To Follow 


What if none of the suggestions 
made so far lead to any improve- 
ment? Some of the following steps 
may be helpful: 

1. Pinpoint the reasons for board 
refusal. If lack of money is the pri- 
mary reason, suggest new sources of 
school revenue and offer to assist in 
obtaining it. 

2. Get help from your state and 
national professional associations; 
request advice and on-the-spot con- 
sultative service. 

3. Start plans for next year’s ef- 
fort, making careful preparations to 
eliminate present weaknesses and 
obstacles. Long-range objectives 
should also be outlined. 

4. Set aside adequate funds for 
the work of the salary committee 


(including research studies, con- 
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sultant and legal fees, travel, and 
publicity projects) . 

5. Consider recommending an 
overhaul of the personnel, policies 
of the school system. 

6. Recommend to the school ad- 
ministration and board that agree- 
ment on procedures for presenting 
salary programs be reached. 

7. Request through appropriate 
channels that equalization of prop- 
erty assessments be undertaken. 

8. Organize a campaign for a 
broader tax base in support of pub- 
lic education with special emphasis 
on greater financial responsibility 
at state and national levels. 

9. Promote professional unity 
within the local association: Every 
teacher should belong to the asso- 
ciation, understand its 
and support its projects. 

10. Send association representa- 
tives to state, regional, and national 
meetings where information on the 
latest trends and practices in teach- 
er-salary scheduling is disseminated. 

11. Have association representa- 
tives attend school-board meetings 
throughout the year. 

12. Arrange for teacher partici- 
pation in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, taxpayers organizations, and 
service clubs. 

13. Read the pro- 
fessional barometer continually, be- 
cause attainment of higher teach 
ers’ salaries will depend upon abil- 
ity to develop the concept of the 
teacher as a professional. 


program, 


association's 


Professional Planning 


Remember that each situation is 
different and demands a different 
approach. That is why successful 
techniques cannot always survive 
when transplanted. Whatever the 
problem, primary concerns must be 
the improvement of instruction and 
the enhancement of the proiession. 

It is well to realize that any tran- 
sitory difhculty will not be reme- 
died by hasty, disorganized, and un- 
professional action by the local as- 
sociation. Better planning, better 
procedures and organization, better 
reports and presentations, deeper 
public understanding, and a ‘more 
sympathetic school board are all 
possible of attainment. + + 
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Better music teaching is at your fingertips through 


KEYBOARD EXPERIENCE IN THE CLASSROOM 


ROBERT PACE 


rypyHe piano can be used infor- 
mally as a teaching aid during 
the general-music period by 
both classroom teachers and music 
specialists alike. 

This type of teaching, known as 
keyboard experience, is gaining 
widespread approval. In contrast to 
group piano instruction where spe- 
cific pianistic skills are taught, it 
uses the piano as a resource instru- 
ment to highlight musical under- 
standing. It gives concrete examples 
of melodic movement and chord 
structure which the child can hear 
with his ears, see with his eyes, and 
feel with his fingers. It may involve 
playing only a few notes of a song 
to see the melodic pattern, or a 
single chord to illustrate the har- 
mony. 


By placing the pointer finger of 
each hand on the key indicated in 
this drawing (don’t worry about 
the name of the note), anyone can 
play the “ding, dong, ding” in the 
melody of “Frére Jacques.” And to 
harmonize the same song, just play 
the following three tones together. 
What could be simpler? 


Dr. Pace is professor of ‘music edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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Using the keyboard allows one to 
play and see various pitches, which 
in turn helps one to sing and hear 
them. For example; play and sing 
these same three tones beginning 
with the lowest and moving upward 
to the right. Now sing the tones 
again and observe how they look in 
musical notation. 





In this way sight, touch, and 
hearing are combined to gain in- 
sight into reading music. 

Music fundamentals, and key sig- 
natures in particular, have long 
been the plague of many fine teach- 
ers; consequently these aspects are 
frequently ignored in classroom 
music. Notice how much simpler 
it is to identify the sharps or flats 
of a key signature at the piano 


rather than 
printed page: 


from 


merely the 


The piano increases the oppor- 
tunities for creative activities in the 
classroom. Following are a few ways 
in which one can foster 
creativity in children: 


musical 


1. Encourage children to go to the 
piano keyboard and explore the ex- 
tremes of pitch (high and low), 
intensity (loud and soft), and tem- 
po (fast and slow). Perhaps you 
might let them find high, soft 
sounds on the very upper keys to 
suggest the effect of rain. 

Have them listen for varied 
rhythmic patterns as you play al- 
ternate fast and slow passages. Then 
have them go to the bass of the 
piano and press down the last four 
or five notes with the palm of the 
hand. Let them experiment until 
they get a rumble like distant 
thunder, increasing the intensity 
until it is a loud roar. 

2. Take this same idea of explor- 
ing tonal combinations and apply 
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it in another wav. Play together the 
two notes, just to the left of the 
middle of the piano: 


See if the sound doesn’t resemble 
the honk of a railroad diesel. By 
playing the notes higher on the 
piano, you will get an entirely dif- 
ferent effect. 

Now, play together these two 
notes, just above the middle of the 
piano: 


Perhaps the children will be re- 
minded of an automobile horn. Or 
play these two notes and alternate 
them with the ones just played: 


x 


\ 


Now we have the sound of a “traffic 
jam,”” which may be used to illus- 
trate the difference between con- 
sonance and dissonance in music. 

3. Here is another type of crea- 
tive music—this time an Indian 
dance. On the lower part of the 
keyboard, using the little finger and 
thumb of the left hand, play a slow, 
steady beat on the two notes indi- 
cated for that hand: 


After the ‘“‘beat” is going, make up 
a melody on the right hand using 
the five tones shown: 


Both children and teacher can take 
turns enjoying and learning from 
each of these little musical experi- 
ments. Use any of the tones in any 
sequence—just let your ear and 
imagination be your guide. 

This Indian dance is in minor. 
Later you can contrast it with the 
sound of a major chord. In the 
classroom, several children may 
play tom-toms or left-hand part, 
while one child concentrates upon 
creating his own melody. Each 
child will eventually make up his 
own song. 

There are literally endless possi- 
bilities for equally simple keyboard 
improvisations which set the stage 
for competent music reading, music 
appreciation, and individual musi- 
cal accomplishment. 


Sn DENTS should be helped and 
encouraged to develop their voices 
as a valuable part of their musical 


experience. But exploration and 
learning via keyboard experience 
have the added advantage of pro- 
viding true pitch for many young- 
sters who still cannot reproduce 
tones accurately. 

Before the student attempts part 
singing, he should experience 
counter-melodies and harmony at 
the piano keyboard. With this re- 
liable instrument as a musical 
helper, he can enjoy the richness of 
harmony, even though he cannot 
yet sing “in harmony.” 

Robert and Vernice Nye in their 
book, Music in the Elementary 
School, point out: ‘““The music the 
children hear out of school is 
built of rhythm and harmony as 
well as of melody. . . . There may 
be logic in the claim that many 
children are bored with music pro- 
grams that are confined largely to 
melody because such music suffers 


by comparison to the more com- 
plete music heard outside the class- 
room. 

As regards this ‘“‘more complete 
music,’ what are the advantages ol 
the piano as a chording instru- 
ment? First of all, the student can 
see the individual notes which con- 
stitute a chord. This, of course, is 
impossible on an instrument which 
requires merely the push of a but- 
ton to select chord tones. Also, the 
piano is able to produce any chord 
in any key, affording limitless musi- 
cal possibilities. 

It would be wonderful, indeed, 
if every student in every one of ow 
schools had the opportunity to 
achieve a modest amount of musi- 
cal independence through his ex- 
periences in the music program of 
the schools. This would require 
more than singing in the school 
chorus, playing trombone in the 
marching band, or learning a ‘few 
simple piano pieces to play in a 
recital. 

What can a student do independ- 
ently with music? Is he relegated 
to the role of ‘“follower’’—of rely- 
ing upon someone else to organize, 
carry out, and control his musical 
experience? Or is he free to inter- 
pret music as an individual ana.to 
create melodies and harmonies 
which are his own? For that matter, 
can he even read music? 

Literacy and competence can 
never diminish pleasure. On the 
contrary, they increase it through 
greater understanding and appre- 
ciation. One music consultant end- 
ing her first year of using keyboard 
experience reported that her sec- 
ond-graders knew more music and 
were more proficient and excited 
about it than her sixth-graders who 
had been taught previously in the 
traditional way. 


O: course, one might say that the 
biggest drawback to keyboard ex- 
perience is the fact that many 
schools lack pianos, or pianos are 
not accessible to all classrooms. To 
acquire a piano, however, should 
not be terribly difficult. There are 
instances of pianos being donated 
by people in a community or pur- 
chased for a few dollars by inter- 
ested citizens. 
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Where space is a critical factor, 
small portable electronic pianos 
are being used with great success. 
Best of all, there are increasing 
numbers of schools which’ have 
pianos in each classroom as a basic 
piece of audio-visual equipment. 
The initial price of a piano is com- 
parable to that of good film-projec- 
tion equipment, and with ex- 
tremely little maintenance its use- 
fulness will continue for years and 
vears. 

In addition to a piano, there are 
silent keyboards available. These 
may range from plastic or wooden 
models to the cardboard variety 
which can be made by the students 
if necessary. 

There need be no additional out- 
lay of money for texts other than 
the song series which most schools 
already have purchased. All 
frequently, the songs from these 
texts, even as high as the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades, are 
only by rote. 

Beyond the fact that superior 
music instruction for children is 
possible through keyboard experi- 
ence, the teacher also stands to gain 
personally from participating in 
these classes. Music is one of the 
few subjects in which the elemen- 
tary-school teacher can find intel- 
lectual stimulation and satisfaction 
in the subject matter itself. 

Second-grade spelling or arith- 
metic remain at that level regard- 
less of the circumstances. But the 
melody of Brahms’ “Lullaby” is 
enjoyable whether it is part of a 
second-grade lesson or is a musical 
experience at the adult level. Three 
simple chords harmonize _ this 
beautiful song, as well as thous- 
ands of other songs. These same 
chords also appear in symphonies, 
concertos, operas, and other great 
musical masterpieces. 


too 


taught 


Kevsoarp experience offers per- 
sonal growth and development for 


anyone, whether he be student, 
classroom teacher, or music special- 
ist. Remember that through this 
type of learning experience the 
great musical literature of the past 
or present is never “just around the 
corner,” but is simply “at your 
fingertips.” #+ + 
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lf at First They Don’t Enroll... 


PP 

W: did a little better this year 
than last,” Membership Chairman 
Bill Parks is saying, “but I’m sorry 
we didn’t make our goal.” Then, 
after giving the membership figures 
in local, state, and national associa- 
tions, Bill remarks, “We completed 
our work on October 23.” 

“Completed” did he say? Perhaps 
sill and his committee are “‘fin- 
ished,” but the work isn’t! Many 
a poor membership record persists 
because only one invitation to 
membership is extended. 

Membership drives should not 
be a once-a-year, now-or-never 
proposition. Any day is enrollment 
day—in September, December, or 
April. Some prospective members 
find it difficult to pay professional 
dues on an arbitrary date. At a later 
time, they will be ready. A sincere 
but honest doubting Thomas may 
need time to get the facts. With- 
out follow-up he remains a non- 
member. 

Experience in successful follow- 
up programs has shown that more 
than repetition may be needed to 
obtain results. For example: 

Do you know who*belongs to 
what? An amazing number of 
school systems send dues and names 
of members on to the state and na- 
tional associations without keeping 
any record for themselves of who 
joined each association. Appropri- 
ate follow-up obviously is impos- 
sible without adequate records. 
(For suggestions as to appropriate 
membership forms, write to the 
NEA Membership Division.) 

Do your workers—building rep- 
resentatives or committee members 
—help one another? Do you arrange 
sessions, ' informal meetings, or 
workshops, at which these workers 
can exchange information about 
problems, questions, misunder- 
standings, and rumors? Oppor- 
tunity to compare results and ex- 
change ideas adds to enthusiasm 
and know-how. 

Daqes your membership com- 
mittee have the full support of the 
local association’s officers and lead- 


ers? Do they help that committee 
with its plans and with difficult 
cases? Express appreciation for 
work well done? Publicize its suc- 
cesses? Provide it with adequate 
materials? 

If you yourself are planning to 
follow-up a specific prospect, do 
vou first find out about that per- 
son’s interests, professional needs, 
misinformation, and gripes—if any? 
Follow-up is not a routine inquiry, 
but a pinpointed attempt to over- 
come some existing barrier. (See 
suggestions in NEA Handbook for 
Building Representatives.) 

When have called on Mr. 
Diehardt two or three times (per- 
haps only once), you may discover 
that you are unlikely to influence 
him favorably. Can you send some- 
one else? Among the resource per- 
sons to keep in mind are: respected 
colleagues and good friends of the 
prospect, NEA life members, asso- 
ciation officers and leaders, and 
building representatives who have 
been unusually successful in their 
own buildings. 

Are periodic reports on member- 
ship required, rather than merely a 
report on the initial enrollment 
campaign? Most of us do our best 
work when there are deadlines to 
meet or an accounting to make. 

Finally, are you prepared to meet 
the argument, “It’s too late this 
year”? You may point out to re- 
luctant prospects that thus far they 
have had all the benefits and serv- 
ices of their professional associa- 
tions except the journals. And since 
NEA members continue to get the 
NEA JourNat beyond the anniver- 
sary date of their first enrollment, 
they cannot possibly lose on that 
service. 

Every educator who does not en- 
roll in his professional associations 
this year will be infinitely harder to 
enroll next year. If your name is 
“Opportunity” may we suggest that 
you change it! You'll need to knock 
more than once on many a door. 

—Ivan A. Booker, director, NEA 
Membership Division: 


you 





improving Educational Quality by 
Improving Conditions of Work 


IMPLEMENTATION AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 


MARGARET STEVENSON 


youcaTors have always been 

4. concerned with the far-reach- 

4 ing problem of improving 
the quality of education in our 
society. Through their professional 
organizations, they have given a 
deal of attention to the 
school curriculum and to programs 
of teacher education. Yet little ef- 
fort has been made to relate to 
quality of education the climate 
in the school system and conditions 
under which the school staff work. 

To encourage 


great 


consideration of 
this aspect of the problem, the 
NEA Department of 
Teachers last year conducted a 
special project on conditions of 
work for teachers and school ac- 
ministrators. Kenneth R. Brown, 
executive for professional services 
of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, directed the project. A 
project report was published by 
NEA. 

Following through on the work- 
ing-conditions project, the Depart- 
ment of Classroom 
launched a 


Classroom 


Teachers inas 
long-range program 
aimed at establishing satisfactory 
conditions of work in all school 
systems in the United States. 

As the first step in this program, 
the department authorized the 
1959 Classroom Teachers National 
Study Conference to consider im- 
plementation of the conditions-of- 
work project. Forty-five local asso- 
ciations were invited to send class- 
room-teacher representatives to the 
conference, which was held on No- 
vember 27 and 28 at NEA head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C. 

During the conference, partici- 
pants considered the various stages 


Miss Stevenson is executive secretary, 


NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers. 
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of a local working-conditions sur- 
vey: studying the local situation; 
formulating plans, standards, and 
goals; putting plans to work; and 
evaluating progress and deciding 
next steps. They discussed tech- 
niques and procedures which local 
associations can use at each stage. 
The forty-five local associations, 
under the direction of their repre- 
sentatives at the study conference, 
are now using the working-condi- 
tions project report as a guide in 
evaluating conditions of work in 
their own school systems and in 
planning action programs to meet 
the needs reflected. The depart- 
ment hopes that these pilot proj- 
ects will stimulate many other local 
associations to initiate similar proj- 
ects and will produce techniques 
and procedures which can serve as 
guidelines for other groups con- 
fronted with similar problems. 


By sponsoring the special proj- 
ect on conditions of work and the 
study conference on the implemen- 
tation of the project, the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers has 
laid the groundwork for an inten- 
sive nationwide program to im- 
prove teacher working conditions. 

The department has _ provided 
the impetus; DCT, NEA, state 
departments of classroom teachers, 
and state education associations 
can offer guidance and counsel— 
but the next step rests with local 
groups. 

Local associations are urged to 
initiate and carry through study 
programs on working conditions in 
their individual school systems. Lo- 
cal committees on conditions of 
work should be established, present 
conditions evaluated, strengths and 
weaknesses identified, and _pro- 


grams planned to build upon areas 
of strength and to eliminate weak- 
nesses. 

These local working-conditions 
studies must necessarily be part of 
a long-term program. Having iden- 
tified areas which need improve- 
ment, the local association will 
rarely attempt to eliminate al! de- 
ficiencies at once. Success will be 
more likely if the association sets 
up a series of priorities and re- 
solves each issue gradually and in- 
dividually. 

As a part of the action program, 
the local association will need to 
make a thorough examination of 
existing policies in the school sys- 
tem, collect the necessary facts, re- 
late conditions to desired goals, 
involve people both within and 
outside the profession, utilize all 
resources available, identify and 
overcome obstacles, and make oth- 
ers aware of the nature and signifi- 
cance of the problem. Then the 
group can take steps necessary to 
achieve the desired results. 


Every school system in the na- 
tion should sustain conditions of 
work under which fully prepared 
teachers can render 
service. The teaching profession 
deserves to work under favorable 
conditions, not only because it is a 
dedicated, 
but because 
oul 


professional 


self-respecting group, 
with such conditions 
teachers can best serve Ameri- 
can children and youth. 

The problem of securing better 
working conditions for quality 
teaching must be faced by every 
community. National and state or- 
ganizations can take the lead, but 
in the final analysis action must 
come from within the school sys- 
tem. 

Local associations should deal 
promptly and courageously with 
this problem, for the quality of 
American education hangs in the 
balance. #+ + 
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At the recent Classroom Teachers National Study Confer- 
ence, fifty-six participants in six discussion groups worked 
on local implementation of the conditions-of-work project. 


IMPLEMENTATION AT THE STATE LEVEL 


HILDA MAEHLING 


4° lic has shown increased aware- 
ness of the vital role which 
education plays in our society. 
Much has been written and spoken 
recently regarding the successes 
and failures of this great American 
institution. The very fact that criti- 
cism has been expressed testifies to 
the public acceptance of the im- 
portance of education and _ indi- 
cates a long-awaited end to an at- 
titude of indifference. 

It is apparent that the only way 
education can improve is by an 
understanding on the part of a 
well-informed public of the reasons 
why weaknesses exist in the educa- 
tional system. Once the problems 
have been recognized, means can 
be taken to establish a climate in 
which the necessary improvements 
can be accomplished. 

Unfortunately, whenever a prob- 
lem is pointed up to the public, 
the finger of blame seems to center 
on the educators in the school sys- 
tem rather than on the more basic 
factors which contribute to the 
weaknesses in the system itself. For 
this reason, classroom teachers and 
other educators have realized that 
they have a responsibility to them- 


ie the past few years, the pub- 


Before her retirement last month, Dr. 
Maehling was NEA assistant executive 


secretary for professional development 
and welfare. 
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selves to make the public aware of 
the burdensome conditions under 
which they must perform their pro- 
fessional duties. 

Classroom teachers have long rec- 
ognized that the only way to 
achieve results in the welfare area 
is through their professional or- 
ganizations. Thus, the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, 
the professional voice of the class- 
room teacher, in 1958 initiated a 
Study Conference on the Utiliza- 
tion of Teacher Time. 

This study provided the ground- 
work for the later development of 
a complete blueprint on working 
conditions as a special project of 
the NEA under the direction of 
the Department of Classroom 
Teachers [complete 150-page re- 
port, Conditions of Work for Qual- 
ity Teaching, $1.25; Toward Better 
Teaching, 16-page JOURNAL feature 
based on the report, $1 for 25 re- 
prints. Order from NEA]. 


No study of this nature is useful 
unless it is implemented on the 
state and local levels: Problems 
such as providing tenure for teach- 
ers, establishing minimum salary 
schedules and actuarially sound re- 
tirement systems, as well as those 
of leaves of absence, reasonable 
work loads, and other personnel 
policies have to be initiated on the 


state level and enacted into siate 
law. 

State organizations must en- 
courage local associations to plan 
programs of action which will give 
support to state-wide legislative- 
welfare programs. In order to 
stimulate co-operative efforts of 
this sort, the state associations need 
to sponsor leadership-training pro- 
grams such as workshops, discus- 
sion groups, and debates and to 
make effective use of brochures, 
leaflets, articles, and other means 
of communication. 

State departments of classroom 
teachers, backed up by state educa- 
tion associations, have a responsi- 
bility to utilize the project reports 
as guides to determine strengths 
and weaknesses apparent in the 
working conditions of local com- 
munities. Only in this way can im- 
provements in working conditions 
be made in all the states. 

A number of improvements have 
recently been achieved by state as- 
sociations. In 1959, most of the 
states held legislative sessions on 
issues affecting working conditions 
of teachers. Hawaii succeeded in 
securing a salary increase of $75 
per month across-the-board for all 
classifications. California raised its 
minimum salary for fully creden- 
tialed teachers from $4200 to $4500. 

Ohio legislators provided for an 
uninterrupted lunch period of 
at least one-half hour for all 
classroom teachers. Connecticut 
achieved approval of fifth-year full 
certification requirement for ele- 
mentary-school teachers. Several 
states such as Idaho, Maine, and 
Washington will benefit from im- 
proved state-wide sick-leave laws, 
while Iowa and Nebraska will have 
improved continuing contract laws. 


Ta above are only a few ex- 
amples of important welfare meas- 
ures that have been enacted by the 
states. While it is apparent that 
much of the responsibility for im- 
proved working conditions must be 
assumed at the state level, there is 
no substitute for intelligent par- 
ticipation on the part of informed 
local groups in support of the ef- 
forts of their state education asso- 
ciations. + FH 
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TEACHERS’ 


To teachers at all levels: This is 
your regular feature for idea-swapping. 
You are invited to send in questions 
concerning problems you want to see 
discussed in this column. You are in- 
vited also to join the idea-swapping 
(50 to 200 words) on the questions 
submitted below. 

Roselind S. Myers, Ridgewood (New 
Jersey) High School, asks: 

Does your school 
roll? Are the 
academic, or is 
cluded? 


have an honor 
qualifications 
citizenship 
How often is the 
calculated? Is _ it 


solely 
also in- 
honor roll 
published? If so, 
where and when? Do you give public 
recognition to honor students—by as- 
sembly programs, letters, pins? 

Carolyn Ellis, history teacher, En- 
terprise ( Alabama) High School, has 
asked for ideas on teaching eleventh- 
eraders how to take notes. 

Each person whose item is printed 
in the “Trading Post” may have his 
choice of any publication that has been 
listed in the JourNaL’s “New NEA 
Publications” this school year. Send 
entries to ‘Teachers’ Trading Post,” 
NEA Journat, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Spelling 

The National Elementary School 
Principal, May 1959, includes some 
practical techniques for teaching spell- 
ing which have been used successfully 
by elementary-school teachers. The 
editors have given us permission to 
pass along a few of these helpful sug- 
gestions to other teachers: 


Developing Interest in Words 

THERE is perhaps no better way to 
develop interest in using new words 
than to encourage each child to write 
personal notes to some other child, 
his teacher, or his parents. The best 
test of his spelling power is how he 
uses words to write 
letters, or stories. 


notes, messages, 
This activity also employs his hand- 
writing skills. Teachers should use the 
chalkboard to demonstrate letter for- 
mation and correct spacing. Correct 
spacing between letters and words 
helps the child to see the word 
images and to comprehend the mean- 
ing of the words he has written. 
Teachers should 


utilize children’s 
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natural affinity for words—interesting 
words, happy ones, sad, queer, dismal 
words—to help them in mastering the 
alphabet. Children cannot begin too 
soon to learn to alphabetize, to listen 
for beginning similar sounds, to find 
likenesses and differences in words. 
Early instruction in alphabetizing 
helps to provide readiness for the 
dictionary skills. At each age, the ap- 
propriate type of dictionary 
be made meaningful to them. 
Using literature is another way to 
add meaning to the use of spelling. 
Petunia’s experience with spelling in 
Roger Duvoison’s book is delightful. 
Laughter is wakened in _ Stuart 
Little’s handling of the spelling prob- 
lem. Potter's of Mrs. Goose's 
skill in spelling impresses a child with 
the urgency of learning to spell. 
—RUTH HAHN, second-grade teacher, 
Jefferson School, Rochester, 


sola. 


should 


story 


Minne- 


What’s My Word? 


A GUESSING game, “What's My 
Word?” provides practice in spelling. 
Every member of the class in turn 
chooses a word and lets the other 
pupils guess what it is. To obtain a 
clue, each of the children may ask 
him one question, such as what is the 
meaning, the beginning sound, a rhym- 
ing word? 

When a pupil has guessed the word 
correctly, he spells it orally or writes 
it on the board. He then takes the 
leader’s place and the game proceeds. 

Another way to encourage practice 
in spelling is to give the children a 
list of words which they have studied 
and ask them to do such things as: 

Select three words in which the first 
vowel is short a. 

Write two of the words which have 
a long o vowel sound. 

Find the two-syllable words. Divide 
them and mark the accent. 

Arrange the words in alphabetical 
order. 

—ARDATH VAN_ TASSELL, assistant 
superintendent in charge of elementary 
education, Mitchell, South Dakota, 
public schools. 


Card File for Each Pupil 


A FOURTH-GRADE class has found it 
helpful for each child to keep a card 
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file for spelling words. The class as 
a whole chooses the words every Mon- 
day—words taken from films they have 
seen, based on field-trips they have 
taken, selected from reports, or 
thank-you letters they have written. 

Pupils who are having spelling dif- 
ficulty choose ten words, the rest of the 
class an additional ten. During the 
week, these words are used in stories, 
sentences, questions, and letters. They 
become a part of the speaking vocabu 
lary. Because the words are chosen 
from their own experiences, the chil- 
dren never have any doubt as to their 
meaning or use. 

On Friday a test is given—the first 
ten words for one group, all twenty 
for the other. Words most frequently 
missed in the test are used the foliow- 
ing week for review and starred in 
the card file. 

—JOSEPH LASSOIE, administrative as- 
sistant to the superintendent of 
schools, Tacoma, Washington. 


Getting the Dictionary Habit 


IN our second-grade room, seven or 
eight picture 


dictionaries are kept 
available on a 


shelf for the children 
to use during independent seat work 
or at other times. When a child needs 
help in finding a word, I ask him to 
identify both the initial consonant or 
blend and the vowel sound following. 
Then, he can usually find the word 
for himself. 

In addition to the room diction- 
aries, we make or buy notebooks to 
serve as individual dictionaries. One 
page is devoted to each letter in the 
alphabet and indexed on the side. 
The words in each week’s lesson are 
alphabetized as one day’s assignment 
and written in the “dictionary 
with other words the children 
in their written work. 

We have made still another room 
dictionary by writing the Fitzgerald 
or Dolch list on lined 3x 5 cards. We 
add other words as the children re- 
quest them and file the cards alpha- 
betically in a box. 

—MILDRED E. SOMMERS, director of in- 
struction, Jackson, Michigan, public 
schools. 


along 
need 


Study of Better Ways To Teach 
Spelling 
TWENTY-FOUR 
schools 


teachers from four 
in the South Baltimore area 
made a study of better ways to teach 
spelling. Assigned to grades three 
through six, the teachers examined the 
need to group and regroup children 
(Continued on page 75) 
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Not a crutch for the incompetent, tenure is 


A RIGHT ONLY IF DESERVED 


“PP PYENURE is permanent job pos- 
| session, regardless of atti- 
are 

“Tenure is the process or legal 
act by which incompetent and 
often neurotic teachers are kept on 
the job... .” 

“Tenure is a very sore spot in 
many quarters . . . good teachers 
don’t need it, and bad _ teachers 
shouldn't have it.” 

These are some of the extreme 
definitions pinpointed by two 
speakers at the 1959 NEA conven- 
tion as they discussed teacher ten- 
ure from the point of view of the 
layman. These statements did not 
represent the thinking of either of 
the two speakers, both of whom 
are actively engaged in helping to 
improve quality ecuacation, but 


Mr. Hummel teaches in the Louisville 
(Kentucky) Male High School and is 
a member of the NEA Committee on 
Tenure and Academic Freedom. 
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CHARLTON G. HUMMEL 


they were indicative of attitudes 
expressed by many citizens through- 
out the country. 

The point made quite clear by 
these speakers is that the general 
concept of tenure today is held 
suspect by a substantial minority 
of the general public. For instance, 
one speaker said, ‘‘No person in 
his right mind would deny that 
teachers need and deserve a strong 
and effective guarantee of profes- 
sional security, but tenure as now 
practiced needs drastic revision.” 

This viewpoint was further sup- 
ported by the contention that 
“many citizens object to teacher 
tenure because [it] serves to 
protect teachers from capricious or 
malicious action by school boards 
and administrators, but does not 
afford equal protection to pupils 
and public from incompetence 
within the profession.” 

Such arguments, presented re- 


LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


soundingly by competent author- 
ity, cannot be ignored. We in the 
profession must stand ready with 
answers, answers that. may provide 
definition and defense for teacher 
tenure in the future. 


For forty years NEA has been 
promoting tenure legislation, pub- 
licizing the basic principles of 
tenure and the gains that have 
been made, and defending teachers 
against unjust dismissal. Partly as 
a result of this work, thirty-five 
of our fifty states now offer mem- 
bers of the profession in 
tain localities some type of 
security. 

We on the NEA Tenure and 
Academic Freedom Committee 
well know the value of such tenure 
legislation, for a majority of the 
requests for assistance come to us 
from states in which there is no 
tenure law, or in which the law re- 


cer- 
job 





quires only a spring notification 
for teacher dismissal. 

We cannot agree, therefore, that 
were there no tenure laws, a benev- 
olent society would guarantee the 
continued employment of capable 
and efficient teachers. Even the 
‘pl esent teacher shortage has served 
as only a slight deterrent to numer- 
ous unfair dismissal practices. 

The position of the NEA Ten- 
ure Committee is that, after an 
adequate probationary period, a 
teacher is entitled to job security 
as long as he continues to do satis- 
factory work. 

We believe that a teacher should 
be dismissed only for cause. He 
should be given a written bill of 
particulars, and should have both 
the right of a hearing and the right 
of an appeal from that hearing to 
a higher authority. Further, we be- 
lieve that there should be equi- 
table treatment for the probationary 
teacher: He certainly is entitled to 
a year’s contract and to fair dis- 
missal procedures, which 
include a statement of 


should 
reasons. 


L we in the teaching profession 
are to maintain the gains achieved 
thus far in the field of tenure 
legislation and to hope for addi- 
tional gains, we must take definite 
steps. 

First of all, we must convince a 
substantial portion of the general 
public that the principle of teach- 
er tenure is sound, that we deserve 
that which we have, and. that ac- 
quiring tenure does not automati- 
cally lead to a lessening of a teach- 
er’s feeling of responsibility. 

We must also convince the pub- 
lic that we regard tenure as a right 
only so long as it is deserved. We 
must make it clear that we do 
not see tenure as a crutch for the 
inefficient; nor do we condone the 
retention of the inept or the in- 
competent. Instead, we must dem- 
onstrate that to us the achievement 
of tenure status means that the 
efficient, professional, dedicated 
teacher is given freedom of mind 
to work effectively without fear of 
capricious or unwarranted 
missal. 

Secondly, we need to take a 
good, hard look at another side of 


dis- 
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the tenure road and test our indi- 
vidual worthiness. The great Amer- 
ican sin is often said to be the pref- 
erence for the easy way. But if the 
tenure teacher is affected by that 
malaise, he places in jeopardy the 
deserved tenure rights of the entire 
profession, for he thus gives the 
public something at which to point 
a finger and to criticize. 

We should, therefore, establish 
every possible safeguard to forestall 
such critical public attitudes, even 
to the extent of accepting more 
rigorous standards for achieving 
tenure. And certainly there should 
be more adequate incentives for 
continued improvement after ten- 
ure status is earned: The tenure 
milestone should give added im- 
petus to the professional teacher, 
not mark the beginning of inertia. 

Even more important at the pres- 
ent time is the urgent need for the 
teaching profession to police itself 
willingly and effectively. Condem- 
nation of illegal, unprofessional, 
and unethical practices is not 
enough. Co-operative opposition 
to such practices should be gen- 
erated at the local, state, and na- 
tional levels. 

There is no sound reason why 
our profession cannot adequately 
support the purging of incompe- 
tents from our ranks. One state 
legislature has recently given au- 
thority for its state board of edu- 
cation to appoint representatives 
from the state education associa- 
tion who would have legal status 
in the investigation of cases per- 
taining to teachers allegedly unfit 
to teach. Here is a move in the 
right direction; let us have more 
such steps. 

Most of us, I am sure, perform as 
ethical, professional people, or at 
least we think we do. We should 
remember, however, that some- 
times we think better than we act. 
We need, occasionally, to reaffirin 
our professional conscience. 

If we continue to do this, and 
if we can reach the point where we 
can stand strong against the in- 
competent in our ranks, we will be 
able to contribute in even greater 
abundance to the production of 
quality education for the boys and 
girls of America. #+# 


FREE OR 
INEXPENSIVE 


Ovsus publications of the NEA and 
its departments from the Association 
at 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Cash niust accompany orders for 
$1 or less. Order other items from ad- 
dresses given. 


The Arithmetic of Flying. Resource 
unit in air-age concepts for use in 
seventh- and eighth-grade classes. 1959. 
41p. 50¢. Natl. Aviation Education 
Council, 1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washingron 6, D.C. 

Chases’ Calendar of Annual Events: 
Special Days, Weeks, and Months in 
1960. Gives details about national and 
state holidays; religious holidays; com 
mercial promotions; major annual 
sports events; political, social, and mis- 
cellaneous events. 1960. 49p. $1. Quan- 
tity discounts. Apple Tree Press, 2322 
Mallery St., Flint 4, Mich. 

Ethics for Everyday Living by Mary 
Neff. Useful as a home-room text or in 
social-studies classes, this booklet’s 
problem-solving approach for teen- 
agers will help young readers to think 
for themselves. 1958. 48p. 50¢. Science 
Research Associates, Grand 
Ave., Chicago. 

Our 50 States at a Glance by Mon- 
roe Heath. Condensed sketches of sig- 
nificant historical episodes, chief eco- 
nomic resources, and 
graphic features of each state  Illus- 
trated. 1959. 64p. SI. Pacific Coast 
Publishers, Redwood City, Calif. 

Responsibilities of State Depart- 
ments of Education and Health for 
School Health Services. Rev. 1959. 52p. 
35¢. Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 

Teaching Kit. Prepared by the U.S. 
Committee for Refugees (World Ref.- 
‘igee Year, July 1, 1959—June 30, 1960) 
to help schools participate effectively 
in developing an understanding of the 
nature, scope, and proposed solutions 
to refugee problems. Available free by 
writing to: United States Committee 
for Refugees, 11 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. 

World History Book List for High 
Schools: A Selection of Supplementary 
Reading. Annotated list of 419 books 
to encourage wider use of trade books 
which enrich the world-history pro- 
gram. 1959. 127p. $1.25. Natl. Council 
for the Social Studies, NEA. # # 
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African Progress and Problems 


in “primary-school education” 


WENDELL P. JONES 


HE educator who visits Africa 
for the purpose of observing 
programs of education is al- 

most sure to be favorably impressed 
with the progress being made in 
education in every country or ter- 
ritory. The visitor is also likely to 
be stunned at the number and com- 
plexity of problems that must be 
successfully attacked before good 
and universal education can exist 
in these places. 

Africa is a continent now under- 
going change at a rate perhaps un- 
equalled in the history of the 
modern world. The spirit of na- 
tionalism and the movements to- 
ward independence, the impact of 
increasing industrialization and ur- 
banization, the inflow of Western 
ideas and the greater contact of 
the traveling African student and 
leader with the outside world, 
conflicts in cultural values—these 
and other factors make Africa a 
land of tremendous ferment and 
change. Education is a most impor- 
tant aspect of this state of flux. 


Eucation AL progress and prob- 


lems in the various countries of 
Africa differ in nature and in de- 
gree. Each country has social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems pe- 
culiar unto itself, and these are 
reflected in its development of edu- 
cation. Visits to schools in ten coun- 
tries south of the Sahara and north 
of the Union, however, revealed 
some characteristics and conditions 
of education common to all. 
This discussion of some of these 
is limited to “primary-school edu- 
cation,” a term which in Africa 


Dr. Jones is lecturer, School of Edu- 
cation, University of California at Los 
Angeles. A specialist in African educa- 
tion, he spent the 1958-59 academic 
year’ observing educational develop- 
ments in Africa. 
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generally includes the first six or 
eight years of the school program. 

An increasing hunger for the ed- 
ucation of children is obvious every- 
where. Now, it is not an uncommon 
sight to see at the beginning of a 
school term hundreds of parents, 
with their young children at their 
sides, beseeching school officials to 
find “places” for these prospective 
pupils. This change in attitude to- 
ward education, undergone by 
large segments of the population, 
is a major advance realized in a 
very few years. 

An awareness of the importance 
of education permeates the conver- 
sations of Africans from all walks 
of life. Present-day African leaders, 
especially the political, readily 
point out the need for universal 
primary education. They urge their 
followers to seize upon every edu- 
cational opportunity available. 
They persistently lead their gov- 
ernments to larger appropriations 
of national funds for the expansion 
of primary-school facilities. 

This same spirit is found in the 
conversations of the farmer, the 
shopkeeper, the government clerk, 
the mechanic. 

This yearning for primary edu- 
cation has resulted in a phenomenal 
rise in the number of pupils at- 
tending school. In many countries, 
the number of primary-school pu- 
pils has at least doubled since 1950; 
in some, the number has more than 
tripled. 

Highly impressive is the evidence 
of a gradual change in attitude to- 
ward the education of African girls. 
Traditionally, formal education has 
not been the privilege of girls. 
There are some areas where girls 
still constitute less than five per 
cent of the total primary-school en- 
rollment. There are other areas, 
however, in which this percentage 


has increased during this decade to 
thirty and forty per cent, and a few 
areas expect one hundred per cent 
enrollment of school-age girls with- 
in the next five years. 

There is progress in school-build- 
ing construction. It appears that 
in general development of educa- 
tion programs for Africans, sec- 
ondary schools were favored over 
primary schools in matters of plant. 
Recently, however, attention has 
turned to the construction of pri- 
mary-school buildings that are at- 
tractive and well-equipped. 

These better buildings are not 
yet a common sight in any country 
visited, but they are rising at a 
very rapid rate. Already fairly typi- 
cal in urban communities, they are 
beginning to dot the rural land- 
scape. Responsible leaders have 
predicted that within ten to fifteen 
years the “mud and wattle” school 
will be a relic. 


Tae appropriateness of textbook 
content is fast improving. Western 
education was introduced to Africa 
by missionaries who brought with 
them the books used in their home 
countries. The content of stories 
for reading, of geography and his- 
tory, of nature study was foreign to 
the African child’s environment 
and experience. This practice is 
changing, and few such textbooks 
are still in use in primary schools. 

The first teachers knew little 
about Africa, its culture, or its 
geography. As knowledge about 
the continent and its inhabitants 
increases and is organized, the new 
information and _ understandings 
are being gradually introduced into 
the curriculum. In recent years, 
Africans and Europeans teaching 
in Africa have written new text- 
books whose content springs from 
Africa itself or from the particular 
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country in which the textbook is to 
be used. 

One Nigerian teacher observed, 
“When I was a school boy, I was 
taught the geography and glorious 
history of England and practically 
nothing about my own land and 
people. Now I rejoice in teaching 
our children Nigeria’s geography 
and glorious history, and then I 
teach them Africa’s.”’ 

Another forward movement is 
the expanding program of in-serv- 
ice education for primary-school 
teachers. Through short institutes 
and refresher courses, teachers are 
being helped to improve the level 
of their classroom performance 
and the breadth of their knowledge. 
The better-trained education off- 
cers and school inspectors are mak- 
ing a significant contribution. 

Teachers journals published reg- 
ularly by the Ministry of Education 
in Ethiopia, Ghana, Nigeria, Su- 
dan, and Northern Rhodesia devote 
most of each issue to articles deal- 
ing with problems and methods of 
teaching the various subjects of the 
primary-school curriculum. Other 
articles contain information of a 
more general nature. 

In Liberia, 
workshops 


activities 
involving 


such as 
supervising 
teachers and principals of elemen- 
tary schools and the participation 
of teachers in the development of 
national achievement tests serve the 
in-service education function. 

Organizations of African teach- 
ers are increasingly turning their 
attention to the quality of instruc- 
tion. As an observer at the first 
annual meeting of the Tanganyika 
Union of African Teachers, I 
watched the group debate and ac- 
cept plans to concern themselves 
with the professional aspects of 
teaching as well as with conditions 
of service which, for valid reasons, 
had been the major interest of the 
individual teachers. 


Thus listing of evidences of prog- 
ress in African primary education 
must include the planning being 


done for its continued advance- 
ment. Each government has a five- 
or ten-year development plan chart- 
ing future advancement in all 
phases of the nation’s life. Educa- 
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tion is a prominent feature in each 
of these plans. 

With regard to African primary 
education, these plans always pro- 
vide for yearly construction of new 
buildings or the improvement of 
old ones and for the increase of fa- 
cilities for the training of teachers 
to staff the new schools. 

Primary education for all Afri- 
can children is a goal far short of 
achievement. Large areas in such 
countries as Ghana and Nigeria and 
certain small areas in the other 
countries I visited have almost 
achieved the goal. In general, how- 
ever, the majority of the school- 
age children are not enrolled in pri- 
mary school and no facilities exist 
for their formal education. More- 
over, there are areas in which the 
percentage of the school-age popu- 
lation currently in school falls 
below five per cent. 

To the degree that an educated 
populace is vital to effective self- 
government, the problem of pro- 
viding universal primary education 
for African children is crucial in 
emergent Africa. There are limits, 
however, to the ability of govern- 
ments to provide immediately the 
necessary financial support for such 
a program or to find the teaching 
personnel such a program would 
require. At present, these govern- 


ments are spending on education 
prorrams from ten to forty per cent 
of their annual revenue. 

A staggering problem of African 
primary education is the shortage 
of teachers with even a minimum 
of professional training. In spite of 
heroic efforts to provide teacher- 
education facilities, large numbers 
of primary teachers fall in the cate- 
gory of the “untrained.” 

As in this country, African pri- 
mary schools lose many of 
trained teachers to other 
tions. 

Conceivably, the African primary 
schools will be staffed by many in- 
adequately trained teachers for 
many years to come. However de- 
voted these teachers may be, the 
quality of their teaching reflects the 
low level of their training. This cir- 
cumstance emphasizes the need for 
more supervision, more in-service 
education. 


their 
occupa- 


Tue evidences of progress and 
the problems of African primary ed- 
ucation discussed here are neither 
complete nor presented in any 
order of importance. They, do, 
however, indicate something of the 
nature of and magnitude of the 
educational task of our most rap- 
idly developing 


underdeveloped 
world neighbor. 


+ F# 


American Mogazine 


“I’m sorry, Winslow, but I can’t accept your resignation.” 
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WHAT RESEARCH SAYS SERIES 


oo NSD NRWNH 


. Teaching Reading (Arthur I. Gates) 

. Teaching Arithmetic (R. L. Morton) 

. Teaching Spelling (Ernest Horn) 

. Teaching Handwriting (Frank N. Freeman) 

. Personality Adjustment of Individual Children 


(Ralph H. Ojemann) 


. The Learning Process (William Clark Trow) 
. Evaluating and Reporting Pupil Progress 


(John W. M. Rothney) 


. Guided Study and Homework (Ruth Strang) 
. Teaching High-School Mathematics 


(Howard F. Fehr) 


. Teaching High-School Science (J. Darrell Barnard) 
. Reading in the High School (Leo C. Fay) 
. Science in the Elementary Schools 


(Gerald S, Craig) 


. Class Organization for Instruction 


(J. Wayne Wrightstone) 


. Audio-Visual Instruction (Paul R. Wendt) 
. Juvenile Delinquency (William C. Kvaraceus) 
. Parent-Teacher Relationships 


(Irving W. Stout and Grace Langdon) 


. The Gifted Child in the Elementary School 


(James J. Gallagher) 


. Teaching Composition (Alvina T. Burrows) 
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Indicate below orders for single copies 
title, 10% discount; 10 or more of same title, 20% discount. Orders of $1 or 
less must be i 
orders; orders not accompanied by cash will be billed with shipping 
charges included, 


w MANY TIMES TODAY... 


did you wish that 
you had some 
sound advice ona 
classroom problem? 


Thousands of teachers each year are 
finding the answers to classroom prob- 
lems in the series of informative and 
concise booklets, What Research Says 
to the Teacher, published by the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 


These inexpensive publications have 
rapidly become one of the profession’s 
most valued aids. Each author is an 
authority in his field and a member of 
the American Educational Research 
Association. 


If you don’t have your set of booklets, 
order copies today. If you have some 
of the titles, check for new publications 
on the list below. 


NEA Publications-Sales, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


PACKET A for elementary teachers, 7 for $1.40 
(save 35c). Titles: 1, 2, 3, 4, 12, 17, 18 


........ PACKET H for high-school teachers, 3 for 60c 


(save 15c). Titles: 9, 10, 11 


....... PACKET T for all teachers, 8 for $1.60 


(save 40c). Titles: 5, 6, 7, 8, 13, 14, 15, 16 


........ PACKET K for all titles in series, 18 for $3.60 


(save 90c). 


25c each. 2-9 copies of same 


accompanied by payment. NEA will pay postage on cash 
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SAVE ON TRAVEL 


EUROPE 


See Europe for less on economical 6 to 12-week 


trips from $695 to $1495 all-expense. College 
credit available. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Visit Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil—3$1095 all-expense. 


All trips are escorted. Groups are small, congenial. 


For FREE details write: 
Cbrrnad! She. 


Pimerioans A 


100 University Station 


Coolest 
LMnwnect.. 


TWO FIVE-WEEK TERMS 


June 13 July 15 
July 18 - August 19 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





UNIVERSITY 
OF WYOMING 


_.. Sele tu 


remertita 
Undergraduate and 


500 courses 


graduate 


CLINICS + INSTITUTES 
WORKSHOPS 


TOURS 
CONFERENCES 


In scenic and Mistorica 


Rocky Mountain Regio 


‘AIR-CONDITIONED BY NATURE” 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
Dept. N LARAMIE, WYOMING 


Please send complete information regarding 
1960 Summer Programs. 


ee 


ST. & NO._ 





CITY & STATE___ 





SPECIAL INTEREST mimaenonme 


s UNIVERSITY oF WYOMING 





> 
~ 


NEW NEA 
PUBLICATIONS 


Tut following new publications may 
be ordered from the NEA or its depart- 
ments, as 1201 16th St., 
N.W., D.C. Prices 
quoted, unless otherwise specified, are 
for single copies and subject to dis- 
count on quantity lots of the same 
item and issue: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or 
more, 20%. 


indicated, 
Washington 6, 


Administration 

Progressing Toward Better Schools. 
Jan. 1960 issue of the NASSP Bulletin 
No. 252. Third annual report of the 
Commission on the Experimental 
Study of the Utilization of the Staff 
in the Secondary School. 350p. $1.50. 
Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. 

Administration: Procedures and 
School Practices for the Academically 
Talented Student in the Secondary 
School. 1960. 224p. $1.25. Published 
jointly by the Project on the Academi- 
cally Talented Student and the Natl. 
Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. 
Order from NASSP or NEA. 


Human Relations 

Bibliography of Reference Materials 
in Human Relations. Selected listing 
of articles, books, and reprints. 1959. 
l6p. 50¢. Div. of Adult 
Service. Order NEA. 

The Teaching-Learning Transac- 
tion by Leland P. Bradford. Reprinted 
from Spring 1958 issue of Adult Edu- 
cation. lp. 45¢. Div. of Adult Edu- 
cation Service. Order from NEA. 


Education 
from 


Music and Art 

Art Education for Elementary 
Teachers. Selected bibliography on art 
in the elementary school includes gen- 
eral philosophy, materials, techniques 
and processes, books for parents, art 
books for children, and general books 
on art. 1959. 4p. 20¢. Natl. Art Edu- 
cation Assn. 

An Autochthonous Approach to 
Music Appreciation by Katherine 
Scott Taylor. Reprint from the Music 
Educators Journal. 1959. 12p. 25¢. 
Music Educators Natl. Conference. 

Music Educators Journal Indexes 
(vols. 33-45). 1959. 28p. 50¢. MENC. 


Primary Education 
Education in the Kindergarten. 
Nov. 1959 issue of newsletter, Keeping 
Up with Early Education. 4p. plus Ip. 


insert. 10¢ per copy. Dept. of Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education. 


Research 
NEA Research Bulletin. Contains 


articles on teachers’ salaries, state tax 
revenue, court decisions affecting the 
schools, preparation of college teach- 
ers, textbooks, and current experi- 
mentation on better use of school per 
sonnel and facilities. Oct. 1959. 32p. 
New price on the Bulletin is 60¢ per 
issue, $2 annual subscription. Research 
Div. Order from NEA. 

Summer-School Programs in Urban 
School Districts. Educational Research 
Service Circular No. 7, 1959. Includes 
information for 302 school districts on 
length of summer-school programs, 
types of courses offered, and tuition 
charged. 41p. $1.25. ERS. Order from 
NEA. 

Studies of Utilization of Staff, Build- 
ings, and Audio-Visual Aids in the 
Public Schools. Research Report 1959- 
R17. A reference guide to available 
literature, presenting the ‘facts and 
conclusions reported by the experi- 
tip. 50¢. Research Div. 
Order from NEA. 


menters. 


School Finance 


New Local Sources of Tax Reve- 
nues. Describes extent to which states 
have permitted local governments to 
levy nonproperty types of taxes and 
discusses some of the criteria by which 
these developments should be evalu- 
ated. 1959. 36p. 50¢. NEA Committee 
on Educational 
NEA. 


Finance. Order from 


School Public Relations 


The School Bell Packet. Monthly 
package of three or more reprints of 
the most important articles (com 
plete articles, not digests) about edu- 
cation as reported by national maga- 
zines, press, radio, and_ television. 
Monthly, Oct.-May. First packet, Oct. 
1959. Three or more reprints in each 
packet. Annual subscription $2; single 
packets, 35¢ each; three packets, SI: 
reprints, minimum order of 20, SI. 
Natl. School Public Relations Assn. 

Scope, a supplement to Education 
U.S.A. current 
coverage of education by press, radio, 
television, and national magazines. 
Weekly, Sept.-May. First issue, October 
22, 1959. 2p. Annual subscription for 
Education U.S.A. and Scope combina- 
tion (not available separately) $15: 
special student rate for colleges and 
universities. NSPRA. 


Reports coming and 


(Continued on page 74) 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS 


Methods of Improving 


Instruction 


IMPROVING instruction through a 
wise use of appropriate methods and 
materials is the chief concern of the 
following audio-visual materials recom- 
mended for use by professional groups 
by Carolyn Guss, Indiana University. 
Numbers in parentheses refer to the 
producers-distributors listed below; 
they will gladly provide information 
concerning rent or purchase of ma- 
terials. 

Audio-Visual Materials in Teaching. 
Motion picture. 14 min. sd. b&w. Dem- 
onstrates integration of audio-visual 
materials into a teaching unit. (3) 

Democracy in Action. Filmstrip. 36 
‘ frs. b&w. Demonstrates democratic 
planning for a field trip. (7) 


Effective Learning in Elementary 


Schools. Motion picture. 20 min. sd. 
b&w. Shows a fifth-grade unit on pio- 
neer life. (6) 

Effectiveness of Audio-Visual Mater- 
ials. Filmstrip. 45 frs. color. Presents 
the tested effectiveness of all types of 


audio-visual materials. (2) : 

Making Learning More Meaningful. 
Motion picture. 12 min. sd. bkw. Shows 
how abstract concepts are made mean- 
ingful through concrete experiences. 
(6) 

New Horizons in Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation. Tape recording. 60 min. Pre- 
sents the unlimited possibilities of 
audio-visual materials in education in 
the future. (4) 

Practicing Democracy in the Class- 
room. Motion picture. 22 min. sd. b&w. 
Emphasizes the development of knowl- 
edge, skills, and attitudes in a flexible 
situation. (4) 

See How They Learn. Motion pic- 
ture, 29 min. sd. bkw. Explains how the 
learning experiences contribute to the 
development of basic skills. (5) 

Social Studies Teaching Techniques. 
Motion picture. 20 min. sd. b&w. 
Shows how to initiate, develop, and 
conclude a social-studies unit. (1) 

Producers or Distributors. (1) Bailey 
Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. (2) Basic Skill 
Films, 1355 Inverners Dr., Pasadena 3, 
Calif. (3) Coronet Instructional Films, 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1. (4) 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. (5) 
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We 

are 
pleased 
to 
announce 


TIEGS-ADAMS 


Social Studies Series, REVISED 


The country’s most popular social-studies series is better 


than ever in this new revision of books 1-6 with. . 


DATE content. . 


an extensive MAP program .. 


. UP-TO- 


. a strong GEOGRAPHY program .. . 
. geography DICTIONARIES 


... a great variety of EXERCISES AND ACTIVITIES... 
INTERLEAVED teachers’ editions of the first two books 


... COMPLETELY REVISED teachers’ manuals . 
ADDITIONAL 


Understanding Latin America. 


workbooks . . . and an 


.. NEW 


NEW TEXT— 


Be sure to write for more information about this new revision. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK 11 e 


Sales Offices: 
DALLAS 1 a2 


Indiana University, Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter, Bloomington, Ind. (6) McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36. (7): Visual 
Education Consultants, Inc., 2066 
Helena St., Madison 4, Wis. 


Language Arts 

TEACHERS responsible for helping 
students develop skill in the language 
arts should find useful the following 
audio-visual materials selected by Dr. 
Guss. 

Alphabet in Teaching Word Recog- 
nition. Motion picture. 24 min. sd. 
b&w. Shows activities designed to aid 
in recognizing words. Gr. 1-6. (3) 

English at Work, Course One. 12 
filmstrips. color. Covers parts of speech, 
punctuation, and sentence structure. 
Gr. 7-12. (5) 

Fundamentals of Reading. 9 film- 
strips. color. Studies word usage and 
construction. Gr. 1-8. (2) 

How To Write Your Term Paper. 
Motion picture. 1] min. sd. b&w. color. 
One of the Basic Study Skills series, 
outlines steps in collecting and organ- 
izing information. Gr. 7-12. (1) 

Monday Lesson in Fourth Grade 
Spelling. Motion picture. 20 min. sd. 


PALO ALTO bd 


Home Office: 
BOSTON 


ATLANTA 3 
TORONTO 16 


CHICAGO 6 e 


b&w. A spelling lesson in a university 
laboratory school. Gr. 4-5. (3) 

On the Difference Between Words 
and Things. Motion picture. 30 min. 
sd. b&w. One of 6 kinescopes dealing 
with communication. Produced by 
WOI-TV; features Irving Lee. Gr. 9-12, 
college, adult. (4) 

The Quill — Introduction. Motion 
picture. 30 min. sd. b&w. One of 13 
kinescopes dealing with mechanics of 
written expression. Produced by 
WQED; features Edwin Peterson. Gr. 
9-12, college. (4) 

Steps in Building a Paragraph. 4 
filmstrips. color. Covers steps in build- 
ing paragraphs. Gr. 4-12. (6) 

Producers or Distributors: (1) Cor- 
onet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1. (2) Eye Gate 
House, Inc., 146-01 Archer Ave., Ja- 
maica, N.Y. (3) State University of 
Iowa, Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, Iowa City. (4) National Educa- 
tional Television Film Service, Audio- 
Visual Center, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. (5) Charles Scribner's 
Sons, Educational Department, 597 
5th Ave., New York 17, (6) Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Di- 
versey Parkway, Chicago 14. #+ £ 
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A study cruise 
to the 


SOUTH 
PACIFIC 


visiting 
TAHITI — NEW ZEALAND 


AUSTRALIA — TASMANIA 
FiJI— SAMOA — HAWAII 


Graduate credits available 


S.S. MARIPOSA 

San Francisco dep. June 29 
Los Angeles dep. June 30 
Optional returns: 

Mariposa arr. S.F. August 10 


Monterey arr. S.F. August 30 
Air arr. S.F. August 5 


Hawaiian stopover permitted 


For rates and full information write to: 


CALIFORNIA 
TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Central Coast Section 
1408 King Street 
Santa Cruz, California 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


4 


50 
WORLD FAMOUS 
PERRY PICTURES 


a regular $2.50 value 


ONLY $1.00 ppd. 


50 beautifully reproduced pic- 
tures of world famous Art, 
Animals, 


Children, 
and People . . Approved 
and used by hundreds of 
school systems .. . Big 7” 
x 9” size on fine quality linen 
finish paper. . . . Send check 
or money order. NOW READY 
|. . . the NEW 1959-1960 
: jj Perry Pictures catalog with 
« 1600 miniature illustrations 
and sample pictures only .35¢ send for yours today. 


Perry Pictures Inc. Malden, Mass. 


ITHACA COLLEGE offers 
1960 SUMMER STUDY PROGRAM ABROAD 


Approved for Graduate, Undergraduate and 
Teacher Certification credit 
Please send for the program that interests 
you and a detailed booklet will be for- 
warded by return mail. 
Latin-American Civilization . 2 
Cultural Development of Mexico 3 
Socio-Economic Problems of Central 
and East Africa ( ) 
Culture of Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands 
Culture and Education in the Soviet 
Union ( ) 
Physical Education, Health Education 
and Recreation in Europe. Also 
Olympic Games 
Write today to: 
Professor 
W. M. Grimshaw 
Ithaca College or 
Ithaca, New York 


Places, 


Globe-Star, Inc. 

Travel Service 

280 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
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Help When Needed 


Tue DuShane Memorial Defense Fund 
has provided assistance amounting to 
$12,600 to fourteen NEA members 
who were in financial straits while 
they were seeking correction of an in- 
justice done to them, 

Nine cases were ajypealed to state 
courts, two came before state boards, 
and one was carried to federal courts 
before correction was gained. Three 
cases are still pending. Each case has 
been important to the profession be- 
cause of the issues involved. The in- 
dividuals in these cases have sacrificed 
their own welfare to obtain correc- 
tion of an injustice which could af- 
fect many teachers. 

Contributions to the DuShane Fund 
have not been large: The total of ap- 
proximately $51,000 has been accumu- 
lated over a period of ten years 
through contributions ranging from $2 
to a $5089 donation from Indiana 
teachers organizations. Classroom- 
teacher departments in many states 
have been prime movers in obtaining 
contributions. 

“The financial aid received was a 
lifesaver, and the moral backing which 
the check represents 
couraging. 


was most €n- 
This is typical of state- 
ments of appreciation made to fund 
contributors by those who have been 
helped. 

—VIRGINIA KINNAIRD, staff contact for 
the DuShane Memorial Defense Fund 
Committee. 


NEA PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from page 72) 


School Salaries 


Salaries Paid Classroom Teachers 
and Certain Other School Employees, 
1958-59, Urban Districts 30,000-106,000 
in Population. Research Report 1959- 
R19. Gives district-by-district data 
with regard to classroom teachers, 
nurses, and attendance officers. 64p. 
50¢. Research Div. Order from NEA. 

Salaries Paid Classroom Teachers, 
Principals, and Certain Others, 1958- 
59, Urban Districts 100,000 and Over 
in Population. Research Report 1959- 
R18. Gives data on salaries paid 
teachers, principals, department heads, 
deans and counselors, and_ chief 
administrators of junior colleges and 
part-time or continuation — schools. 
1959. 79p. 50¢. Research Div. Order 
from NEA. 

Salaries and Salary Schedules of 
Urban School Employees, 1958-59. Re- 
search Report 1959-R16. Summarizes 
the Research Division’s 19th biennial 
survey of urban school-district salaries, 
gives distributions of 
classroom _ teachers, 
administrators. 83p. 
Div. Order from NEA. 


salaries paid 
and 


Research 


principals, 
50¢. 


Supervision and Curriculum 


The Business Education Curriculum 
—A Futuristic Look. Reprint from the 
January 1960 issue of Business Edu- 
cation 


Forum. trends and 


business-education 


Discusses 
influences in the 


“We have a parking lot, Fred .. .” 
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curriculum. 40p. $1. 
Education Assn. 
Leadership for Improving Instruc- 
tion. 1960 Yearbook. An examination 
of leadership in the varied school 
situations in which people work to- 
gether. 208p. $3.75. Assn. for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 
The Education of Teachers: Cur- 
riculum Programs. Official report of 
the Kansas conference, 14th annual 
national conference of the Natl. Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. Includes major 
report on 


United Business 


deliberations, sum- 
mary of group discussions, conference 
addresses, and working papers. 1960. 


164p. $3.50. NCTEPS. 


group 


Membership Powwow 


Last year our Sibley, Iowa, teachers 
association made effective use of Indian 
decor at the annual fall breakfast to 
plug for an increase in state and na- 
tional association membership. 

A “Welcome to the tribe” sign was 
posted near the entrance of the school 
lunchroom. The long breakfast table 
was decorated with cattails, ears of 
corn, and miniature Indian dolls and a 
teepee. Placards urged: “Be a good 
Indian. Join the NEA,” and “Be with 
the tribe. Join the ISEA.” 

Other decorations bore appropriate 
legends: 

A birch-bark canoe: “Stay away from 
whirlpools.” 

A totem 
spirits.” 

A canoe paddle: “Don’t throw away 
the paddle.” 

A tom-tom: “Keep the right beat.” 

Neatly stacked at each teacher's 
place were gifts from local merchants 
—pencils, note pads, blotters, and date 
books. 

After breakfast, the association 
organized for the coming year. First on 
the day’s schedule was a movie show- 
ing newcomers the effectiveness of the 
NEA in promoting educational prog- 
ress and teacher welfare. 

The breakfast was a heap big suc- 
cess! During the school year following 
the meeting, 75°% of Sibley teachers 
joined the NEA, a substantial increase 
from the 45% who had belonged the 
preceding year. 

Our 1959 powwow was just as in- 
teresting, and hopes are high that it 
will bring even better results than last 
year’s. 

—ELIZABETH B. FORBES, Sibley (Iowa) 
Independent School. 


pole: “Drive away evil 
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TEACHERS’ TRADING POST 
(Continued from page 66) 


on ability levels in various curriculum 
areas; sought a practical approach to 
the teaching of spelling; and deter- 
mined pupils’ needs in spelling in 
order to provide guidance in group- 
ing pupils for instruction. 

Following the study, methods and 
techniques recommended were designed 
to provide information, ideas, and 
suggestions, rather than to achieve 
uniformity in classroom practice. 

Among points stressed are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The advisability of varying time 
for testing procedures for groups in 
order to avoid testing days for all 
groups and to provide maximum time 
for purposeful instruction 

2. The need for correlating hand- 
writing with spelling instruction to 
prevent spelling errors 

3. The desirability of using able 
students to help those with less spell- 
ing ability in such matters as pretest- 
ing activities and checking 

4. The practicality of using study 
helps, developed  co-operatively in 
each classroom, for groups and _ indi- 
viduals as a means of self-help 

5. The value of planning challeng- 


ing group and individual activities to . 


create interest in the use of words and 
in correct spelling. 

Ihe resultant program proved valu- 
able to pupils and teachers. Pupils’ 
needs in relation to specific spelling 
difficulties were more effectively 
interest in 


met; 
language in general was 
stimulated; study helps and reference 
aids were prepared by the pupils them- 
selves; and pupils on different levels 
of ability were given the opportunity 
to participate. 

—ELIZABETH FOX, principal, School 
No. 84, Baltimore. 


How To Study a Word 


FLASH CARDS help pupils understand 
how to study a word. With a number 
of words already on flash cards, I show 
a card quickly, encouraging the chil- 
dren to get an image of the word. Af- 
ter the pupils write down what they 
have seen, I hold the card up again 
for checking. 

The pupils fold their first attempt 
under, and the process is repeated. 
This technique helps to impress the 
children with the fact that spelling is 
as much a matter of total image as 
individual letter sequence. 

—ELDON GRAN, teacher, 
School, Ellsworth Air 
South Dakota. 


Douglas 
Force Base, 


See the fabled 
sights of 


while you advance your 
academic standing 


57 DAYS in EUROPE visiting 


LONDON — BERGEN 

FLAM — OSLO — STOCKHOLM 
COPENHAGEN — AMSTERDAM 
BRUSSELS — HEIDELBERG 
MUNICH — ST. WOLFGANG 
VIENNA — INNSBRUCK 
OBERAMMERGAU (Passion Play) 
ZURICH — LUCERNE 

LUGANO — MILAN — VENICE 
FLORENCE — ROME — GENOA 
NICE — GENEVA — PARIS 


Option Available to Russia 
Comparative Education Seminar 


with school visitation — Basis for 6 
units advanced credit. 


Depart New York June 26 
Costs only $1,249.00 
For full information write to: 


CALIFORNIA 
TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Central Coast Section 
1408 King Street 
Santa Cruz, California 


CUT-OUT LETTERS 


OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


2” CAPITALS—180 letters and numbers per 
set; Red, Black, Green, Yellow, Blue, White 
‘ . $1.00/set. 144” MANUSCRIPT—240 
letters per set; Red, Black, Green, Yellow, 
Blue, White . . . $1.00 set. 4” CAPITALS— 
150 letters and numbers per set; Red, Black, 
Green, Yellow, Blue, White . . $2.00 set. 
Only one color and size per set. Other sizes 
available. Reusable two-sided plastic adhesive 
$1.00 per pack. Order by mail or WRITE 
FOR FREE SAMPLES. 


MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 307 

1946 Hillhurst Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
( ) Enclosed is check or cash for $ 

( ) Please send C.O.D. 


Underscore sets desired 


in for information write to: 
Alaska Commissioner of Education 


Box 1841 
Alaska 





vacation 
tip: 


GET SHERATON HOTELS’ 
SPECIAL RATES FOR 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS, GROUPS 


All teachers and students can get 
special low rates at any Sheraton Hotel 
during summer, school vacations, week- 
ends, summer vacations. You can also 
make use of these rates on group trips, 
including class trips to places like 
Washington, D. C., New York, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, etc. 

These discounts apply to all 54 
Sheraton Hotels in 39 cities coast to 
coast in U.S.A., in Hawaii and Canada. 

To receive a Faculty I.D. Card or 
arrange for reservations, write: 


MR. PAT GREEN 


College Relations Department 
Sheraton Corporation 
470 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 
SUMMER 


HAWAII == 


JUNE 18-AUG.1 $ Plus 
44 DAYS..... only 569 $9 


Tax 
HOWARD TOURS 


ORIGINAL STUDY-VACATION TOUR TO HAWAI 
12th ANNUAL YEAR 
TAX DEDUCTIONS AVAILABLE 
Price Includes: Roundtrip air travel from 
West Coast, Waikiki apartment-hotel resi- 
dence, and extensive itinerary of parties, 
dinners, entertainment, sightseeing, beach 
activities, and all necessary tour services. 
Steamship available at adjusted tour rate. 


ORIENT TOUR 
AVAILABLE ALSO 
Apply 


HOWARD TOURS, Inc. 


578 Grand Avenue + Oakland, Calif. 


EUROPE 


Summer 1960 conducted tours via ship and air: 

50-63 days in Europe. 15-18 countries, $1245- 

$1398. Quality, at economy prices. See Passion 

Play at Oberammergau. Register now for ideal 

June and early July departures. Write directly to: 
KNIGHT TOURS (NE) 


Prof. Loring D. Knecht, Director 
P.O. Box 350, No-thfield, Minnesota. 


UNIV. 


THE 
BOOKSHELF 


Reviews of Current Books 


Because of teachers’ great interest 
in books and reading, the Journal 
plans to present, from time to time 
in addition to book lists, reviews of 
some of the latest fiction and non- 
fiction works. Reviews are written by 
the educators whose names (or initials) 
follow the review. 


Fiction 

Still Glides the Stream by D. E. 
Stevenson. (Rinehart) A light-hearted, 
charming novel, the locale of which 
shifts from the beauty of the Scottish 
border to the gaiety and warmth of 
southern France. As one newspaper 
writer expressed it, “Miss Stevenson 
writes with poetry in her pen.” The 
story concerns Will Mastie, whose 
strange mission takes him on a walk- 
ing tour of France. 
relax with. 

—MARJORIE G. BANKS, housemaster, 
Roger Ludlow High School, Fairfield, 


Connecticut. 


A good book to 


Cone of Silence by David Beaty. 
(Morrow) This novel, by a_ former 
British commercial airman, concerns a 
pilot officially reprimanded for an ac- 
cident really due to faulty design in 
the great new jet planes he flies be- 
tween London and the Orient. The 
theme is the powerlessness of individ- 
ual righteousness against invested cap- 
ital, corporate unctuousness, and the 
human tendency to find scapegoats. It 
vividly recreates the exciting world of 
huge planes, tended by fallible people, 
soaring in from lands half way around 
the globe, or rushing through storm 
and darkness eight miles above the 
earth. Devotees of the air will enjoy 
this novel, but it is not recommended 
for already nervous air travelers. 

—GEORGE WILLIAMS, professor of Eng- 
lish, Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 


Nonfiction 

American Folklore by Richard M. 
Dorson. (University of Chicago) Teach- 
ers of both English and the social 
studies, if they are at all interested in 
becoming acquainted with genuine 
folk culture, will find this introduc- 
tion to American folklore both useful 
and dependable. Beginning with an 
adequate discussion of what folklore 
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is, this volume describes folklore in 
the colonies, explains the rise of na- 
tive folk humor, and discusses folk 
contributions not only of immigrant 
groups but also of regions. 

Perhaps the teacher will find the 
survey of folk heroes one of the most 
helpful sections, for children will en 
joy such characters as Davy Crockett, 
Mike Fink, Sam Patch, and Mose of 
the Bowery. A chapter devoted to 
modern folklore is full of ideas and 
suggestions for the teacher who might 
like to set his classes to collecting the 
wealth of colorful folk materials that 
still appears on every hand. Includes 
an extensive bibliography. 

—PHILIP D. JORDAN, professor of his- 
tory, 


University of Minnesota, Min 


nea poli s. 


Biography 

Custer: The Life of General George 
Armstrong Custer by Jay Monaghan. 
(Little, Brown) This absorbing narra 
tive of Custer’s career and personality 
is perhaps the best of the numerous, 
highly controversial Custer books. Mr. 
Monaghan disproves a number of ill- 
founded accusations but also points 
out Custer’s foibles and failings. The 
story of the “Custer massacre” con- 
vinces one that partisans on both sides 
went too far: Custer gloried in his 
military victories but experienced no 
pleasure in the outrages and injustices 
perpetrated against the Indians. Mili- 
tary hero or merely obstinate, egotis- 
tical blunderer, Mr. Monaghan’s Cus- 
ter is a man well worth knowing. 

—MARY V. HOLMAN, dean of siudents, 
Paterson (New Jersey) State College. 


Walter Lippmann and His Times, 
edited by Marquis Childs and James 
Reston. (Harcourt) 
guished journalists from Britain, 
France, India, and America pay bio 
graphical tribute to Walter Lippmann 
on the occasion of his seventieth birth- 
day. 


Twelve  distin- 


English teachers will enjoy the ex- 
cellent writing and analyses of his 
fellow journalists; teachers of political 
science will find stimulation in the re- 
view of Lippmann’s provocative writ- 
ings by admiring, though often dis- 
agreeing, friends. All will agree that 
this man exemplifies the role of the 
intellectual in a free society. From the 
time of his graduation from Harvard, 
his theories have jolted scholars, poli- 
ticians, and presidents as he has en- 
deavored to point the way to what he 
considered decency, rational thinking, 
and social action.—M.V.H. 
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The following information has been 
compiled to meet many requests for a 
complete listing of meetings sponsored by 
NEA or its units for the remainder of the 
school year. Additional meetings, for 
which information is not yet available, 
will be listed later. [Name of NEA de- 
partment is spelled out the first time; 
initials are used thereafter.) 


Regional conferences, 
sion on Teacher 
sional Standards: 

Jan. 8-9: Denver. 

Jan. 8-9: Washington, D.C. 

Jan. 15-16: Chicago 

Jan. 15-16: Reno 

Jan, 18-19: Louisville, Ky. 

Jan. 18-19: Oklahoma City. 

Jan. 22-23: Boston. 

Jan. 27-30: NEA conference 
on instruction. Delegates selected by nom- 


Natl. Commis- 


Education and Profes- 


regional 


ination of local education associations or 
school administrators. Louisville, Ky. 

Jan. 30: Joint meeting, Natl. Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics and the 
Mathematical Assn. of America. Chicago 

Feb. 4-6: South central regional 
Dept. of Classroom Teachers. 
Oklahoma City. 

Feb. 10-13: 12th annual meeting of the 
American Assn. of Colleges for 
Education. Chicago. 

Feb. 11-13: Natl. meeting, Divisions of 
United Business Education Assn. Chicago. 

Feb. 13-17: 92nd annual 
American Assn. of School 
\tlantic City. 

Feb. 13: Natl. meeting, Dept. of Home 
Economics. Atlantic City. 


con- 
ference, 


Teacher 


conterence, 
Administrators. 


Feb. 14-26: 2nd annual national organ- 


izations laboratory, Natl. 
oratories. Williamsburg, Va. 

Feb. 15-17: Natl. meeting 
Educational Research Assn. (with 
Atlantic City. F 

Feb. 15-17: Meeting, Dept. of Rural 
Education (with AASA). Atlantic City. 

Feb. 16: Meeting, Natl. Council of Ad- 
ministrative Women in Education (with 
\ASA). Atlantic City. 

Feb. 16: Dept. of Kindergarten-Primary 
Education (with AASA). Atlantic City. 

Feb. 27-Mar. 2: 44th annual convention, 
Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. Portland, Oreg. 

Feb. 29-Mar. 4: Natl. convention, Dept. 
of Audio-Visual Instruction. Cincinnati. 
Mar. 3-5: Northwest 
ence, DCT. Casper, Wyo. 
Mar. 6-9: 15th natl. conference, 

for Higher Education. Chicago. 
Mar. 6-10: Annual conference, Assn. for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
Washington, D.C. 
Mar. 10-12: Southwest regional confer- 
ence, DCT. Albuquerque. 


Training Lab- 


American 
AASA). 


regional confer- 


Assn. 
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Mar. 18-22: Biennial natl. convention, 
Music Educators Natl. Conference. Atlan- 
tic City. 

Mar. 21-22: Great Lakes regional con- 
ference on rural life and education, spon- 
sored by Rural Dept. Chicago. 

Mar. 26-30: Annual meeting, Dept. of 
Elementary School Principals. St. Louis. 

Mar. 27-29: Midwest regional drive-in 
conference for community-school admin- 
istrators, sponsored by AASA, Rural Dept., 
and CCSSO. Sioux Falls, S$. Dak. 

Mar. 29-Apr. 2: 8th natl. convention, 
Natl. Science Teachers Assn. Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Mar. 30-Apr. 1: Midwest dist. conven- 
tion, American Assn. for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. Cleveland. 

Mar, 31-Apr. 2: North-Central regional 
conference, DCT. Des Moines. 

Apr. 2-6: Regional conference, Eastern 
Arts’ Assn., Natl. Art Assn. 
Philadelphia, 

Apr. 3-5: Southwest regional drive-in 
conference for community-school admin- 
istrators, sponsored by AASA, Rural 
Dept., and Council of Chief State School 
Officers. Austin, Tex. 

fpr. 3-7: Eastern 
AAHPER. Pittsburgh. 

Apr. 6-8: Northern New England re- 
gional drive-in conference for community- 
school administrators, sponsored by 
AASA, Rural Dept., and CCSSO. North 
Conway, N.H. 

ipr. 6-9: Northwest dist. 
AAHPER. Sun Valley, Idaho. 

Apr. 6-9: Central dist. 
AAHPER, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Apr. 6-10: Natl. convention, Natl. Assn. 
of Women Deans and Counselors. Phila- 
delphia. 

ipr. 10-13: NEA regional conference 
on instruction. Delegates selected by nom- 
ination of local education association or 
by school administrators. Minneapolis. 

Apr. 10-14: Regional conference, West- 
ern Arts. Assn., NAEA. Dallas. 

ipr. 11-15: Regional conference, Pacific 
Arts. Assn., NAEA. Tempe, Ariz. 

Apr. 14-16: Convention, Western Busi- 
ness Education Assn., a region of UBEA. 
Phoenix. 


Education 


dist. convention, 


convention, 


convention, 


Apr. 19-22: Annual convention, Ameri- 
can. Industrial Arts Assn. Toronto. 

Apr. 19-23: 38th annual 
Council for Exceptional 
Angeles. 

Apr. 20-23: 
NCTM. Buffalo. 

Apr. 21-23: Northeast regional confer- 
ence, DCT. Syracuse, N.Y. 

Apr. 22-24: Arizona regional conference, 
jointly sponsored by Natl. Assn. of Edu- 
cational Secretaries and the Arizona Assn. 
of Educational Secretaries. Phoenix. 

Apr. 24-27: Regional conference, South- 
eastern Arts Assn., NAEA. Charlotte, N.C, 

Apr. 24-28: 75th anniversary conven- 
tion, AAHPER. Miami Beach, Fla. 


convention, 
Children. Los 


38th annual meeting, 


(Continued on next page) 


GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


A fully accredited University of Arizona program, 
conducted in cooperation with professors from 
Stanford University and Guadalajara, it will offer 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 4-Aug. 12, cultural, 
civilization, language, and literature courses. $240 
covers tuition, board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. 
Rael, Box 7227, Stanford, Calif. 


See BIBLE LANDS 


Visit Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, Rhodes, Egypt, 
Jerusalem, Syria, Lebanon, Turkey. Special 
travel bargain—60 days all-expense, escorted, 
only $1695.00. Write for FREE information. 


AMERICANS ABROAD, INC. 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


101 University Station, Minneapolis, Minn. 
TEACHERS 


BALTIMORE jase 


A nation wide service; school and college 
placements in teaching and administration 
Write, telling us about yourself. 

William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 





TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES IN NEAR EAST: 


American sponsored, private non-sectarian schools 
in Greece, Lebanon, 
teachers science, math, 
secretarial 


Turkey need experienced 
English, phys ed, music, 
studies, industrial arts, BA, MA pre- 
ferred, roundtrip travel paid. Send resume Near 


East College Assoc., 40 Worth St., N. Y. 13. 


TEACHER | 


Calif. and West offer excellent opportunities for 
well qualified teachers. Healthful climate, good 
salories, retirement and tenure. Alaska and some 
foreign placements. 32 years of teaching experi- 
ence to council with you. Public and private 
schools K thru college. 

Southwestern Teachers Agency 


453 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


EUROPE 
pom FAQ 


11, 12 and 13 COUNTRIES 


Departures Weekly March thru November 
Famous Luxury Liners and JETS 


ALL FIRST CLASS IN EUROPE—European Grand 
Tour visiting England, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, 
French Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. Also, tours in- 
cluding Ireland, Scotland and Wales. Special Tours to 
Passion Play in Oberammergau. ALL EXPENSE 
PERSONALLY ESCORTED... includes round trip tourist 
passage, all First Class hotels, most meals, all sight- 
seeing, First Class transportation in Europe, transfers 
and tips. Later return if desired. Tours limited to 44 
members. Early reservations necessary. SEE YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT or write for Free Booklet 75-B. 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES on American Export 
line, from $1,098. If interested, write for Free 
Booklet No. 75-L. 
— =e —]s —_ ee = eee oe 
CARAVAN TOURS, Inc. 
220 S. STATE ST - CHICAGO 4, ILL 
Please send Free Booklet No. 75-B. 





DO YOU DREAD 
BLACKBOARD WORK? 


TRY THE EASY, 
DUSTLESS WAY OF 
BLACKBOARD WRITING 


New HAND-GIENIC, the auto- 
é vf matic pencil that uses any stand- 
—Jard chalk, ends forever messy chalk 
dust on your hands and clothes. 
No more recoiling from fingernails 
scratching on board. Fits hand like a 
fountain pen chalk writing or 
drawing becomes a smooth pleasure. At 
a push of button chalk ejects . . . or 
retracts. Hand never touches chalk during | 
use, never gets dried up or affected by @ 
allergy. It's the most welcome gift you 
could give a fellow teacher 
STOP CHALK WASTE 
Because HAND-GIENIC holds firmly even 
V4" chalk ond prevents breakage, it al- 
lows the comfortable use of practically 
the whole length of chalk. 
Sturdy metal construction. 1 yr. written 
guarantee. 22K gold plated cap, onyx- 
black barrel. FREE TRIAL OFFER: Send $2 for one 
only $5 for set of 3). Postage free. No COD’s. If 
not delighted, return for full refund. Ask for quan- 
tity discount and TEACHER-REPRESENTATIVE plan. 
It's not sold in stores. ORDER TODAY! 


HAND-GIENIC Dept “alami 35, Fle. St. 


BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 


Our 1960 program folder describes our inclu- 
sive circle tours: 
GRAND, 58 days in Europe, 19 countries $1295 
STANDARD, 40 days in Europe, 12 coun- 

tries at ban sai iee mica .. .$1095 
OLYMPIAN, 50 days in Europe, 14 coun- 

tries with Greece ita aha slats $1395 
All tours attend Oberammergau Passion Play; 
nost tours visit Britain, Scandinavia and Italy. 
Tour prices include round-trip steamship pass- 
ir passage also available. European trans- 
ion via motorcoach, rail, river. and fjord 
steamers. Excellent hotels 
ing, entertainment. Tours 
Frequent departures from | 





portat 


P 0. BOX 199. NORTHFIELD. MINNESOTA 
“Married teaching couples desired for Govern- 
ment career Indian Af- 
fairs Schools. Gross combined entrance salaries 


from $10,000 to $13,000 plus transportation. 
Inquire Box 1751, Juneau, Alaska.” 





service in Bureau of 





“fer the Young 
of All Ages” 


27th Year 


“yon 51398 $4998 
by Air from 


30-80 days 105 Departures 11 itineraries 
Group of independent. Fully inclusive 


ee EUROPE 24-20 Days trom $§RR 
ORIENT 18-63 Days from $998 
—> AFRICA 25-57 Days tr. 51794 
S0.PACIFIC 30-63 Days tr. $1398 

r—) HOLY LAND 25-40 days v.*1286 
So.AMER. 14-72 Days from 5889 

HAWAL/ +44 days trom $298 

MEXICO 918 Days from 5269 


“We Greater Value Anywhere” 
State folders desired. 
asx Yor SEUDENT TOURS: Low-cost Adventure 
Travel Agent 290 Study Trips to “Everywhere”. 66 Day 
European trips inci. steamer trom 


4 Tr $798. 


RANCHO MIRAGE, 
WORLD TRAVEL Dept. £, California 


NOR 


IT’S A DATE 
(Continued from previous page) 

Apr. 24-28: Southern dist. convention, 
AAHPER. Miami Beach, Fla. 

Apr. 30-May 4: 5th research institute 
(Western Section) , ASCD. San Francisco. 

May 4-7: Southwest dist. 
AAHPER. Phoenix. 

May 22-27: 3rd _ natl. institute in gen- 
eral adult education for state directors 
of public-school adult education, 
sored by Natl. Assn. of Public 
Adult Educators. Harriman, N.Y. 

June 10-11: South Dakota 
workshop, sponsored by NAES. 
City. 

June 17-19: Convention, Mountain- 
Plains Business Education Assn., a region 
of UBEA, Denver. 

June 19-23: 24th annual nat!. 
ence, Natl. Assn. of Student 
NASSP. Janesville, Wis. 

June 19-July 1: 4th annual Student- 
NEA leadership conference sponsored by 
NCTEPS. San Diego. 

June 19-July 8: Ist session, 14th an- 
nual summer laboratory in human-rela- 
tions training, NTL. Bethel, Me. 

June 21-24: 15th annual national con- 
ference, NCTEPS. San Diego 

June 26-July 1: Annual NEA conven- 
tion and the follow.ng department meet- 
ings, Los Angeles: 

American 
Education, 


convention, 


spon- 
School 


regional 
Rapid 


confer- 
Councils, 


Assn. for 
and 


Health, Physical 
Recreation; American 
Assn. of School Administrators; American 
Industrial Arts Assn.; Assn. for Higher 
Education; Assn. for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development; Audio-Visual In- 
struction; Teachers; Elemen- 
tary School Principals; Home Economics; 
Council for Exceptional Children; Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education; Music Educa- 
tors Natl. Conference; Natl. Art Education 
(Continued on next page) 


Classroom 


School-Safety Check List 


Arr you starting the new year with 
safetyz You should make sure that: 

1. Periodical 
yearly) by 
made 


inspection (at least 
responsible authorities is 
for evidence of structural de- 
terioration; defects in heating system: 
defects in electrical circuits and related 
equipment; maintenance and 
housekeeping practices, especially with 
respect to storage. 


9 


poo! 


Stairways, halls, and passageways 
have conspicuous signs on walls to 
direct occupants toward building exits. 

3. All heating equipment (includ- 
ing water-heating devices, valves, and 
tanks) is checked by the building en- 
gineer or a responsible staff member 
to assure that each item will be safe 
overnight. 

4. Classrooms, stairways, and _ halls 
are adequately lighted. 

—National Commission 


on Safety 
Education (NEA). 





Placing teachers and 
administrators in pub- 
lic, private schools and 
colleges of N. Y., N. J., 
Penna., Md. and Del. 


Ralph V. Horning, Ed.D. 
Member of N.A.T.A. 
Devon, Penna. 
Phone: MUrray 8-3180 


Sail Around the World this Summer 


Leave New York June 30th aboard the 
superb S.S. America! Visit Paris, the Rivi- 
era, Cairo, Suez, Aden, Bombay, Ceylon, 
Singapore, Saigon, Manila, Hongkong, Tokyo 
ae us overland tour of Japan—and Hono- 
ulu. 
More than 13,000 relaxing miles routed by 
sea. Return San Francisco ais August 23rd 
Repeating last summer’s unparalleled suc- 
cess, all land arrangements, hotels and 
sightseeing are included in the single rate 
of $1795. 
WRITE JOSEPH CONRAD 
FOUR WINDS CRUISES 
175 Fifth Avenue New York 10,N. Y 
Telephone GR 5-5740 


HORNING 
TEACHER 
AGENCY 





DEFENDS 


f -Public Schools 
- Teachers 
- Administrators 


UST ATTACKS — UNFAIR TREATMENT 


CANCER’S 
DANGER 
SIGNALS 

CAN BE 
SAFETY 
SIGNALS 


You can do two things to guard 
yourself against cancer: Have an 
annual health checkup. Alert your- 
self to the seven danger signals 
that could mean cancer: 1. Unusual 
bleeding or discharge. 2. A lump or 
thickening in the breast or else- 
where. 3. A sore that does not heal. 
4. Change in bowel or bladder hab- 
its. 5. Hoarseness or cough. 6. Indi- 
gestion or difficulty in swallowing. 
7. Change in a wart or mole. If 
your signal lasts longer than two 
weeks, go to your physician. Give 
him the chance to give you the 
chance of a lifetime. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY © 
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IT’S A DATE 


(Continued from previous page) 


Assn.; Natl. Assn. of Educational Secre- 
taries; Natl. Assn. of Journalism Directors; 
Natl. Assn. of Public School Adult Educa- 
tors; Natl Assn. of Women Deans and 
Counselors; Natl. Council of Administra- 
tive Women in Education; Natl. Council 
for the Social Studies; Natl. Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics; Natl. Retired 
Teachers Assn.; Natl. School Public Rela- 
tions Assn.; Natl. Science Teachers Assn.; 
Rural Education; Speech Assn. of Amer- 
ica; United Business 
Vocational Education. 

June 26-July 8: An experimental labora- 
tory in community 
NTL. Bethel, Me. 

June 29: Annual meeting, 
Home Economics. Los Angeles 

July 4-8: Annual seminar, Natl. School 
Public Relations Assn. San Francisco. 

July 17-Aug. 5: 2nd annual training 
laboratory for educational leaders, NTL. 
Bethel, Me. 

July 17-Aug. 5: Second session, I4th an- 
nual summer laboratory in human-rela- 
tions training, NTL. Bethel, Me. 

July 22-24: Annual convention, NAES. 
Durham, N.H. 

July 25-29: Arkansas Institute, spon- 
sored by NAES and the Arkansas Assn. 
of Educational Secretaries. Favetteville 

July 25-29: Institute for educational 
secretaries, sponsored by NAES and the 
Extension Div. of the 
Hampshire, Durham. 

Aug. 21-24: 20th summer 
NCTM. Salt Lake City. 

Aug. 21-27: School for executives, 
AACTE. Bemidji (Minn.) State College. 

Aug.: Annual conference, Natl. Assn. 
of Journalism Directors. Chicago. (Dates 
to be announced later.) 


Education § Assn.; 


leadership training, 


Dept. of 


Univ. of New 


meeting, 





Advertising Decision 


After much study and delibera- 
tion, the NEA JourNat, effective 
with the current issue, will not ac- 
cept advertising either by literary 
agents offering to criticize, rewrite, 
or place manuscripts for a fee, or 
by book publishers offering publi- 
cation at the author’s expense. 

This decision has been reached 
after three years of weighing the 
problems involved and handling 
grievances from some of our read- 
ers who have had unfortunate deal- 
ings with these kinds of advertisers. 

The new policy in no way re- 
flects on those agents and publish- 
ers who have dealt responsibly with 
authors whose work has not been 
accepted in regular book-publish- 
ing channels. 
NEA JOURNAL 
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Reaction 


THE story in the first-grade reading 
book was about a kitten. The teacher 
had succeeded in motivating all the 
children except one—Sue Ann. 

“Don’t you want to know what hap- 
pens to Fluffy?” the teacher asked the 
fidgety child beside her. 

“Mrs. David,” Sue Ann answered 
condescendingly, “you know I'm al- 
lergic to cats.” 

—HAROLD SHORT, Washington School, 
Lamar, Colorado. 


Classroom Drama 


A THIRD-grader’s definition: 

“A contraction is made by putting 
two words together to make one word. 
You leave out some of the letters, but 
you put in a catastrophe.” 

—BETTY KOWALLIK, 
ana) Public Schools. 


Syracuse (Indt- 


Teacher’s Helper 


WHEN my third-graders come to an 
unfamiliar word in oral reading 
usually stop and 


x, they 
wait until I pro- 
nounce it for them. 

One day I was reading a story when 
one child began whispering. Hoping 
that silence would remind her of her 
good manners, I stopped reading but 
did not look up. Whereupon a_ boy 
said sympathetically, “If you'll spell 
the word for me, Miss Carroll, maybe 
I can tell you what it is.” 

—DOROTHY M. CARROLL, Okapilco Ele- 
mentary School, Moultrie, Georgia. 


Problem 

By permission 1957 The New Yorker Magazine Ine 

You know those terrible arithmetic 
problems about how many peaches 
some people buy, and so forth? Well, 
here’s one we like, made up by a third- 
grader who was asked to think up a 
problem similar to the ones in his 
book: “My father is forty-four years 
old. My dog is eight. If my dog was a 
human being, he would be fifty-six 
years old. How old would my father be 
if he was a dog? How old would my 
father plus my dog be if they were both 
human beings?” 


* Do you have a story that tickles 
the cockles of your heart? Send it to us! 
We reserve the right to publish with- 
out clearance. 


Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia on a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 
through October, 1960. 





Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sight- 
seeing plus free time. Ask your travel 
agent for details or write Melva Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 





JAMES BRYANT 
CONANT discusses... 


The Child, 
the Parent, 
and the State 


Enlarging upon the outline he 
presented in The American High 
School Today, Mr. 
amines the 


Conant ex- 
relation of govern- 
ment to education and compares 
our system of education with 
those of Europe and Russia. He 
offers an analysis of educational 
problems in 
ties. with recommendations for 
reform and greatly increased fi- 
nancial support. 


various communi- 


$3.50 at your booksellers 


HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 





Editors Vettbook 


IME is more than an elusive 
is something that we_ think 
about on New Year’s Eve 
as we watch the old year out and 
the new year in. Time to a teacher 
is more than passage of hours and 
days and weeks or accumulation of 
unwelcome birthdays, for a teach- 
er is the guardian of time that 
belongs to others. 
How do your students spend the 
almost one thousand hours a week 
for which you are trustee? 


Ix Dostoevsky’s The Idiot, Mysh- 
kin tells about his friend, a political 
prisoner who, led out with others 
to the scaffold, thought he had 
only five minutes more to live. 

He set aside two minutes to take 
leave of his comrades, two min- 
utes to think to himself for the last 
time, and then a minute to look 
about him. If he were reprieved, he 
vowed to himself, he would never 
waste time again; he would count 
every minute as it passed. 

Then he was set free. What did 
he do with that wealth of time 
afterward? “Did he live counting 
each moment?” Myshkin was asked. 

“Oh no. .. .”Myshkin answered. 
“He wasted many, many minutes.” 

“Well, there you have a test. So 
it seems it’s impossible really to 
live ‘counting each moment.’ ” 


Impossible, probably. Few of us 
in our personal or professional 
lives make the most of every min- 
ute. And yet who can deny that 
while in some classrooms time is 
being squandered, in others the 
teachers and the pupils—if not 
counting each moment—are at 
least making each moment count? 


Teachers cannot say, with Pro- 
metheus (who would not be freed, 
for ten generations, from the rock 
where he was bound), “I have 
more time to pass than I would like 
to have.” But they do not neces- 
sarily make wisest use of a class 
period by competing with time: 


80 


“We must get this finished before 
the bell rings” or “We must cover 
the first half of the textbook this 
semester.” 

Those students are fortunate 
whose teachers stimulate them to 
make worthwhile use of classroom 
time without indulging in frantic 
racing with clock or calendar. 


F orrunate also those students 
whose teachers have the magic art 
of speeding up the tempo of the 
school day. (Note that it’s one 
thing for the teacher to race, an- 
other for the day to race.) 

“Some people can stay longer in 
an hour,” said William Dean 
Howells, “than others in a week.” 
Some teachers can make an hour so 
boring that it seems like a week. 

Comments by students indicate 
that the day seems to go faster and, 
paradoxically, more profitably, 
when there’s not just lecturing by 
the teacher, not just routine feed- 
ing back of answers from the text- 
book by the boys and girls. 

Understandable explanations by 
the teacher; class discussions in 
which facts are respected but vary- 
ing points of view encouraged; in- 
teresting demonstrations, experi- 
ments, role-playing; field trips— 
these are some of the activities that 
hurry the hands of the clock. 


—_ whose teachers provide an 
atmosphere in which time is sa- 
vored as it passes are another group 


of fortunate students. 
teachers have this gift? 
Those who are happy but not sac- 
charine; firm but not inflexible; 
friendly but not coy; understand- 
ing but not prying; impartial but 
not uninterested; who have a sense 
of humor but are not sarcastic. 
Paragons these, who do not exist 
this side of heaven? No indeed. 
Every good school has teachers like 
these. Maybe you're one yourself. 
Or maybe, on the other hand, 
you are among those who scoff 
that in view of today’s overcrowded 


Which 


classrooms any discussion such as 
this is unrealistic Pollyanna-ism. 
Before completely succumbing to 
this philosophy, try to arrange for 
this revealing experience: Ac- 
company a group of teenagers 
through a day’s schedule. You may 
see, as I have seen, the very same 
individuals—unmanageable, 
discourteous in one class; sub- 
dued but indifferent in another; 
co-operative, enthusiastic learners 
in a third. The difference a 
teacher can make! 


noisy, 


Tavs we see that teachers affect 
time, in that they can make it go 
profitably, speedily, and pleasantly, 
or they do just the reverse. They 
also affect space. They are like 
Mrs. X, described by Bonaro Over- 
street (in the National Parent- 
Teacher), who arrived at a party 
where both home and gathering 
were of modest size “and took 
over: first with a shrill explana- 
tion of her lateness; then, join- 
ing one of the groups, with her 
abrupt positive opinions. 

‘The man with whom I had been 
talking, at the far end of the room 
from the newcomer, halted in the 
middle of a sentence and thought- 
fully surveyed the scene. Then he 
put a question that would have 
been a masterpiece of malice had 
his manner been less quietly de- 
tached: ‘Did you ever notice how 
much smaller a room seems when 
Mrs. X comes in?’”’ 


You who are a steward of time 
and space for 1960, have you any 
idea whether an hour in your 
classroom seems to your students 
like a week—or a week like an 
hour? Whether a classroom be- 


comes smaller or larger when you 
enter? 


Happy More Year! 
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TEACHING BY TV 


Bell System facilities meet a new need. Already a vital link in filling 


educators’ requirements within a locality, state or across the nation 


An interesting current develop- 
ment in education is the use of 
television for instruction—both in 
classrooms and in the home. 


Evidence that a shortage of quali- 
fied teachers is developing coincides 
with the need for some way to meet 
the awakened interest in mathemat- 
ics, physics, chemistry, and educa- 
tion in general—from the elementary 
school to the college level. 


Many educators, in studying the 
twin problem, are thinking more and 
more about the possibilities of Educa- 
tional T'V in their teaching programs. 


In transmitting TV lessons and 
lectures from place to place, various 
means are available. Closed circuit 
Educational TV systems between 
schools may be required. Or connec- 
tion between broadcasting stations in 
different cities. Or a hook-up be- 
tween closed circuit systems and one 
or more broadcasting stations. 


Whatever distribution of TV is 
needed, in city, county, state, or 
across the country, the Bell Tele- 
phone Companies are equipped to 
provide it. They have the facilities 
and years of know-how. And the on- 
the-spot manpower to insure efh- 
cient, dependable service. 


For over three years, the local Bell 
Telephone Company has provided 
the closed circuit ETV network 


HELPING TO TEACH... HELPING TO LEARN. Classroom scene in Cortland, N. Y. 
This is one of the schools now using Educational TV. More than one TV receiver 
can be used where teachers wish to accommodate larger classes at one sitting. 


which successfully serves thirty-six 
schools in Washington County, 
Maryland. 


In Louisville, Kentucky, tele- 
phone company facilities now con- 
nect five elementary schools. In 
New York State, they serve a high 
school and seven other schools in 
the Cortland area. 


In San Jose, California, they link 
four schools with the campus of San 
Jose State College. And in Anaheim, 


California, eighteen schools are 
served by TV. 


The largest of the many current 
educational TV projects is called 
Continental Classroom. The Bell 


System is one of the business organ- 
izations which support it. 


In this great “classroom,” about 
half a million people get up early 
each weekday to view a half-hour 
lecture on Modern Chemistry on 
their TV sets at 6:30 A.M. This 
32-week college course goes from 
coast to coast over Bell System lines. 


The Bell Telephone Companies 
believe their TV transmission facili- 
ties and know-how can assist educa- 
tors who are exploring the potential 
value of educational television. 


They welcome opportunities to 
work with those interested in this 
promising new development. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





A VACANCY FOR YOU 


A unique NO FEE placement service, CRUSADE for Education 
has been tested, proved, and accepted enthusiastically by teachers, 
administrators, scientists, and librarians, since 1952. CRUSADE 
describes, monthly, actual world wide opportunities with no fees 
YOU APPLY DIRECT! Subscribe to CRUSADE today and 
receive free either or both of the two important directories listed 


below. 


PLAN YOUR FUTURE INTELLIGENTLY. READ CRU- 


SADE REGULARLY! 


TWO FREE DIRECTORIES 


1. 1960 Summer Placement Directory. 
Over 14,000 opportunities in the U.S. 
& abroad. Travel, earn, learn, vaca- 
tion. Industries, study awards, thea- 
tres, camps, etc. Salaries, descriptions, 
how, when, where to apply. 2. Volume 
III Graduate Award Directory. All 
information of graduate awards in 
324 universities, foundations. Sti- 
pends $200-$10,000. (Regular price 
for either DIRECTORY — without 
CRUSADE-~-$3.00 each). 


SOLVES RECRUITMENT 


School officials are cordially invited 
to submit details about their vacan- 
cies for free publication in CRU- 
SADE. School officials will also find 
data submitted by educators who are 
seeking better positions. CRUSADE 
publishes vacancies from the kinder- 
garten level through university. 


IMMEDIATE POSITIONS 


CRUSADE is the direct-contact-link 
between teachers and school officials. 
CRUSADE’S first 80 issues carried 
over 80,000 actual teaching, admin- 
istrative, summer, and library posi- 
tions. CRUSADE IS INCREASING, 
EACH YEAR, IN SCOPE, SERV- 
ICE AND OPPORTUNITIES! 


PLAN YOUR FUTURE 


If you recognize the value of being 
regularly informed of opportunities, 
you will read CRUSADE regularly 
and systematically, and will find that 
CRUSADE can be the turning point 
in your career. CRUSADE has helped 
thousands to speed their progress, 
telescoping years into months. 


U.S. AND FOREIGN 


Teaching Vacancies 
Library Vacancies 
University Vacancies 
Administrative 
Vacancies 
Study Awards 
Summer Jobs 
Part-Time Work 
Book Bargains 
Travel Discount 


MORE MONEY 


Thousands of excellent teaching posi- 
tions (submitted by school officials 
are published 11 times a year. There 
are positively no fees now, or when 
you accept a position. You merely 
correspond with the school official 
who has submitted his vacancy for 
publication, 


A NEW LIFE 


Why wait until you accidently hear 
about an advancement opportunity? 
Make your own move for new job 
satisfaction and prestige, a higher 
salary or exciting travel. Let CRU- 
SADE be your gateway to oppor- 


tunity, security and happiness! 


JOIN NOW — REWARD YOURSELF WITH THE POSITION YOU DESERVE! 


oe 





Street Address 


prefer, below) 





I wish to take advantage of the following offer: 


(Save up to $7.00 


2 years CRUSADE JOURNAL (Check the two free directories you 


$9 


1 year CRUSADE JOURNAL (Check the one free directory you 
BE, EY. . cc neces ence ates a 


Trial offer of two current issues of CRUSADE JOURNAL........$2 


Special November issue on overseas vacancies.............0.0.++-$2 


New World Wide Summer Placement Directory (1960)............ $3.00 


.25 for Sample Resume, Application data 


| New (Volume III) World Wide Graduate Award Directory........$3.00 


Your Money Bock In Full If The First Issue Doesn't Please You i2 


AIR MAIL. SUBSCRIPTION 


TODAY FOR 
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